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PRIVILEGE CEREMONIALS IN TIKOPIA 
A FURTHER NOTE! 


By RAYMOND FIRTH 


OUR years ago I published some material on Tikopia privilege ceremonials, 

that is set activities carried out in a formal way with the performance regarded 

as a social advantage or possession, enjoyed as of right by a particular descent group. 

This material had been collected on my first expedition to Tikopia in 1928-29. It 
may be of interest to add some notes from my second expedition in 1952.” 


In my earlier article I stated that some of these privilege ceremonials had been 
abandoned owing to Christianity. It is relevant then to see how far the memory 
of such ceremonies is still retained and whether any of them are still performed. 
(It may be noted that a major conversion of Tikopia to Christianity took place in 
1918 embracing the whole of Faea and that the new faith has been advancing fairly 
steadily over the island until in 1952 there were only about 200 pagans out of a 
population of about 1,750.) People of middle age appear to remember quite well 
the various privilege ceremonials, and those men who take a leading part in social 
affairs could describe them in great detail. In particular their specific association 
with particular lineages (paito) was clearly remembered. Moreover, it was recognized 
that they were not simple social and economic performances, but had a religious 
basis. Each is addressed to one or more gods of the group concerned. 


As one man in his middle fifties, a Christian, said to me, “‘ the kava of each god 
is different.’’ As these different kava rites he specified the “ hot food ”’ (kai vera) 
of Kafika, the putu of Tafua, the pora of Taumako and the epa of Fanarere.® 


1 See “‘ Privilege Ceremonials in Tikopia,” Oceania, Vol. XXI, 1951, pages 161-177. 

2 My first expedition was sponsored by the Australian National Research Council, my second 
by the Australian National University. On the second I was fortunate to be able to have the 
services of Mr. J. Spillius. Through a generous grant-in-aid from the Behavioural Sciences 
Division of the Ford Foundation, with some help from the Research Committee of the London 
School of Economics, I have been assisted in the preparation of this and other material. 

3 Op. cit., page 163. 
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The kai vera of Kafika was still performed and I and Spillius participated in 
this rite. The putu is no longer performed. The fora of Taumako was made in 
1929 on a small scale when I was present. I gathered that since then it had been 
made only once, about 1943, by the new Ariki Taumako soon after his accession. 
The taro for it was taken from the sacred cultivation (mara) Fonga Ravena. But 
it may be regarded as still a current ceremonial. The epa rite which I also saw in 
1929, may be regarded too as still current. My informant said, “ this is the kind of 
time in which it is performed, at the time of an epidemic. But it is not performed 
at present because of the famine.’’ The rite takes five days from the unfolding 
of the small mat, which is the ea, to its folding, and the quantity of food to celebrate 
this was far beyond the strained resources of the people at that period. 

In my former account I referred to three other privilege ceremonials. One 
was that of sa Fusi in connection with the Sago. I heard nothing of this in 1952 and 
to the best of my belief it has been quite abandoned since there is no longer any 
ritual elder to initiate the performance. 

It is interesting to notice how far knowledge of these ceremonials is held by the 
younger generation. At my suggestion J. Spillius questioned various young men 
on what they knew of some of these ceremonials, and added to my own records the 
picture is fairly clear. 

Of three young men in their middle or late twenties and all Christians, and two 
youths, both pagan, there was a fair knowledge of the pora of Taumako, but very 
little of the other ceremonials. As regards the pora, the young men and one of the 
youths all knew of it as a giant taro pudding, but they were in general ignorant 
of the details of its preparation. One of them, an ardent modernizer and in general 
against ceremonials involving large amounts of food, still felt that the Ariki Taumako 
is justified in having a fora, though only if food is really abundant. He also felt 
that it should take place not in Uta, the pagan sacred district, but in the beach 
village without such associations. But being a member of the Taumako clan, he 
felt that the performance of such a ceremonial would show the strength of the clan. 
The youngest boy, although he was the eldest son of the Ariki Taumako, did not 
remember the fora performed by his father less than ten years earlier, and his father 
said that he had not yet told him about it because he was still only a child. 

With one exception none of these men had heard of the Kura of Marinoa. The 
exception was a man of the Marinoa group who knew little about it except that the 
food was collected by compulsory levy (aru) and that the ceremonial had some 
relation to the singing of obscene songs. He thought these were different from 
ordinary songs but was not certain how. 


As the Ariki Taumako and I were discussing the kura, his son «xpressed his 
surprise ; he said, ‘‘ Now I hear of it for the first time from your speaking about it.”’ 


The kura of sa Marinoa has thus now passed almost into the category of forgotten 
things. 

Even my great friend Pa Fenuatara said he had never seen this Marinoa 
ceremonial, although he had heard of it. He then sang softly to me two songs which 
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he remembered of the kura. It is interesting to compare the text of these with that 
of the songs I received nearly a quarter of a century before from the ritual elder of 
Marinoa. Each of the two versions is intelligible, but there is considerable variation 
in them. This illustrates two things: firstly it shows how fallible is memory as 
evidence, secondly it shows how variation can so easily in such linguistic matters 
be accepted as part of a traditional cultural equipment. There was no doubt that 
should the kura ever be revived it will be on Pa Fenuatara that reliance for the text 
of the songs will primarily be made. 


(a) Kume Kume te ua e! 
Moe mat ra koe ia Kume 
Ko Ma—ko Makupu e! 
Fai atu ke au e! 

Fai au o ke tofurt. 


Kume, Kume of the rain 
Hither sleep then you O Kume, 
Oh Ma—Oh Makupu, 

Get ready to come, O, 

Get ready to turn over. 


(b 


~— 


Takaleva te fetararo, 

Kua sa ki muri o te uno, 
Takaleva te fetararo, 

Ko te mialeva na ku penapena 
Na kua laut, 

Pe tefea ko te uti, 

Ke fakatonisio, 

Moe tunoro kua mofuru. 


Take a grip and rise from the shelf, 

The rear of the hermit crab has appeared, 
Take a grip and rise from the shelf, 

The maleness there has been prepared 
And now is finally ready. 

Where is the soft flesh 

That it may be wailed over, 

Sleep snoring in your heavy breathing. 


The first song is a variant of the opening song of the kura (I in the earlier account) 
and refers to the goddess Kume. Pa Fenuatara said he had only heard of her, and 
apart from the fact that she was a tutelary of sa Marinoa he knew no more. But 
his version introduced another goddess, Makupu, a primary tutelary of Sao, and he 
interpreted the song as a jesting song (Tauanutu) bringing in the names of these 


goddesses as an invitation to sex congress with the god Meteua. 
AA 
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His second song is a variation of song No. III of the earlier account. Though 
there are some differences in wording, the imagery of sexual relations is retained. 
The “‘ hermit crab ”’ is a symbol for the penis, and the “ soft flesh ’’ refers first to the 
marine green snail and secondly to the female genitalia. The last three lines refer 
to the end of copulation, the detumescence and the snoring sleep which follows. 
This song was said by Pa Fenuatara to have been composed by Nau Taufiti as a 
jeering song to Rata—an inversion of the attribution given in the earlier account. 


The manoyi of sa Korokoro was likewise almost unknown to the younger 
generation, who presumably had been either very young or still unborn when it was 
last performed. One young man had heard of it, but all that he knew concerning 
it was the way in which the food was collected. Another had not heard of it but was 
of the opinion that all such things were pagan practices, wasteful, and had therefore 
died out. 

With the elder men, however, it was different. One ceremony seemed to have 
taken place since my last visit and there were many men, such as Pa Fenuatara and 
his junior in age the Ariki Taumako, who had seen this ceremonial and retained it 
more clearly in memory. The Ariki Taumako had in fact participated in the 
ceremonial before he succeeded as Chief. He said that he bore the spear, and he 
narrated the various events. He said that the ceremony was performed by the 
present ritual elder. He emphasized the aru—the raiding of the cultivations, which 
was done without distinction, the orchards of chiefs and of commoners being levied 
upon indiscriminately. He described the fish drive and said that when he pointed 
the sacred spear at the shoal of fish they stayed still, just circling round in the reef 
water and making no attempt to escape. He stated, as in the earlier account, 
that no nets were allowed, only sharpened sticks with which the fish were stabbed ; 
they were not even clubbed. On this occasion 40-50 fish apiece of all kinds were 
taken, and a small shark in addition. He described also the competition race 
(furi). He came bearing the sacred spear, people called “ Oh, the god,”’ and the race 
began. A large banana stem with fruit on it had been brought and stood by the 
side of the Korokoro house. The winner of the race tore it down and rushed with it 
over his shoulder to the feast pile of food, where the fire sticks were, and began to 
generate fire by friction. All the members of his clan did likewise with their fire- 
sticks. The winner was Pa Rongoifo of Niumano. The spark from the sticks 
was used to kindle the oven fire and then two women, representing the goddesses 
Pufine ma, sat down to tend it. The food was eaten “ dirty,” people peeled it with 
their fingers as it came from the oven, it was not prepared beforehand. Then came 
the dance with hair bound up. 

Kava was made in Korokoro by the Ariki Taumako, who recited the invocation 
over the kava stem, and by the elder of Korokoro who bore the libations. By 
this period the Ariki Tafua had returned to the Church and did not attend. The 
Ariki Kafika did attend, though he did not perform any kava ceremonial. This 


Op. cit., page 167. 
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was the function traditionally of the Ariki Taufua and the Ariki Taumako on that 
occasion. 

In my earlier account I did not discuss another of these privilege ceremonials, 
the ruku of sa Sao. This ceremonial had been mentioned to me by Pae Sao in 1928 
in his description of the funeral ritual known as the “ fragrant path” (ava manoyt), 
which was associated in origin region with Sao. He told me that connected with the 
rite of the fragrant path was a dance performed over dead members of the house of 
Sao, and he gave me one of the sacred dance songs. He said that when the elder 
of the house of Sao died, or his brother, people adorned themselves and performed 
the dance. Siblings and sister’s children were the performers: children of the dead 
man were prohibited by their mourning rules. As part of the ceremonial, a fire is 
kindled, and food roasted at it. ‘‘ The fire of the dance which is performed is sacred. 
The women who cook at it, each is girdled by a new bark-cloth skirt. The women 
dance too—women and men dance at the same time.’’ The people go and catch fish, 
then go and decorate themselves for the dance. And as they dance, they come at 
will, take fish and bananas from the fire, and return to the dance, eating as they go. 
This custom, so alien to ordinary Tikopia meal etiquette, is termed Te Afi—the Fire. 
Pae Sao pointed out that the performance of this ceremonial depended on food supply. 
“Tf food is plentiful, then the dance of the ava manoyi is performed ; but if not, 
then simply prepare the funeral oven, and carry out the rites, with the ava manoyt, 
but no dance is performed, because the food for the fire is lacking.”” These procedures 
have obvious close analogies with the manoyi of Korokoro and other privilege 
ceremonials. But no member of the house of Sao died during my earlier stay and I 
had no opportunity of seeing the dance. 


In discussions with Pa Fenuatara about these privilege ceremonials he mentioned 
that he had seen the ruku of Sao performed quite recently at the funeral of Nau 
Taneanu, a member of their house. (Another performance had also taken place at a 
funeral in Fenuatai fairly recently.) He said that the ruku was danced and that 
another name for it was Fakafenuatau (Pae Sao had told me that Fakafenuatau 
was the name of the Marae—tritual place—where the ara manoyi was first made 
manifest). Pa Fenuatara told me that Pa Nukumata, the son of Pae Sao, a Christian, 
would have the ruku performed if I asked him. He said, “ tell him ‘ get the things 
of your house performed friend that I may witness them.’’’ When I doubted that 
it would be possible for the ceremonial to take place, firstly because the man was a 
Christian and might not wish to annoy his ancient gods, and secondly because there 
might not be food enough for the performance, my friend continued to press his 
point. He said—correctly enough—that being a Christian would not inhibit him, 
and as for the food supplies, if the man were to object that he had not enough, to 
reply to him “no food? What’s that matter friend—get them performed for 
me to see.” 

Pa Fenuatara then told me the only song connected with the ruku that he knew, 
and described the events. He said that it was performed on the day of the “‘ fragrant 
path ” and the songs, of which there were many, were learnt the night before. The 
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fire was kindled and food cooked, roasted as with other sacred ceremonies and not 
put in the oven. Women tended the fire and were called female chiefs—yet they 
were women of the commoner house of Sao. In other words they represented female 
deities. Then after the dance people sat round and there was a distribution of food. 


I did speak to the son and he told me that the ruku would not be made. This 
was because of the lack of food. But when I said ‘“ never mind about the food ; 
let’s have it anyway’ he gave two other reasons. The first was that the recent 
death of a child of the chiefly house of Taumako was a hindrance since there would be 
impropriety in dancing at such a time. The ruku could be performed if the Ariki 
Taumako, in whose village we were living, would allow it. (The Ariki Taumako 
when appealed to said that it was all right.) The second objection was that the 
proper people to perform the dance were the bachelors and young unmarried women, 
and that they were scarce. There was something in this, since many of the young 
men were away working on plantations and it was not easy to muster a good dance 
group. The matter was discussed for a day or two while the funeral of the old woman 
was proceeding, but without result. Our Tikopia friends suggested that if we 
offered to supply rice the ceremonial would take place. Or that it could be done by 
preparing a token amount of food, say a single giant taro (pulaka, Alocasia sp.). 
The reply was that it could not be made with a giant taro since the food must be 
roasted over the fire and the giant taro cannot be cooked this way. Neither could 
the rice. 

From all this, three points seemed to emerge. The first was that a number of 
people would have been interested to see the ruku performed and were not much 
concerned with the appurtenances or sanctions. They included Christians as well 
as pagans, and Christians had participated in recent performances. The second 
point was that the responsibility for its performance and the decision as to whether 
it should be performed rested in the last resort solely with the senior member of the 
house of Sao. The third point was that while he seemed to have no objection to the 
ceremonial as such being performed, to have it take place with inadequate food 
supplies and an inadequate dance group did not fit his ideas of what was proper. 
So although personally very anxious to please me—since his father had been one of 
my closest friends—he felt that he could not give the word, and the ceremonial did 
not take place. 

On the other hand he was very willing to impart to me all the details he could 
about the ruku, including the text of the songs, though he emphasized their sacredness 
and their importance. 


He began as follows : 


“Its basis is the fire, which is kindled by two women working in co-operation. 
Two umbrella palm leaves are set up.> Now when their fire is kindled two portions of 
food are prepared, a portion for the men and a portion for the women. Then after 


5 Compare my Work of the Gods, Vol. 2, page 272. 
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they have danced and danced they come and sit down to eat. Then the portion 
of the women is consumed by the women and the portion of the men is consumed 
by the men. The portions, father (he addressed me as such), are not given by the 
men to the women, nor are portions of the women handed over to the men (such 
exchanges are often part of the ceremony). When our group of men give instructions 
that the dance shall be performed, I, father, give the word as to which shall be the 
initial song and about the making of the food portions. That is the origin of the 
dance. The food portion of the women originates in the goddess of this house 
Pufine i Makupu. The food portion of the men originates in the siblings in Torioro— 
you know whom. So they are held to be the bachelors and the women are held to be 
the goddesses.” 

After emphasizing the sacred referent of the dance, he made known to me a 
series of the songs, which I reproduce below. I asked him, “ Do not the Mission 
teachers object to these songs?’ He answered in some surprise, “‘ No, why should 
they ? because they know that these are ancient things of this house from of old, 
the basis of this house—customs which are just the same as the customs of the Church. 
We don’t sit down for a long time to sit and weigh things down in mourning, we 
sit for a short time, then we ornament ourselves—that is the talk (meaning that this 
is not a long-drawn-out heathen custom which could irritate the Mission). If 
anyone were to raise objection someone can say ‘ our performances are based upon 
our own gods, in our own dwelling places which stand here. Their own dwelling 
places stand there and they can dwell in them.’ Or again someone of another group 
can say about the Sao custom, ‘It is their own performance from of old. Don’t 
you go and raise objections to it because its basis is from the olden times.’”’ In 
this and similar utterances the head of the house of Sao expressed his view that 
antiquity in itself gave a title of respect. To some extent this view seemed to be 
borne out. At least one Mission teacher was quite keen for the ruku to be held. 
When I said that it was unlikely to be performed because there was no food he asked 
““ What does he want food portions for? The land is in famine ’’ meaning that they 
should be prepared to perform the dance alone. 


If the dance had been performed a sounding board would have been beaten by 
the head of the house of Sao as his right. He said that in rhythm it would go like the 
dance rhythms of Uta. Such is the beating for the dances of the gods—they are 
beaten like those of the Taomatangi.® 


I asked him why the name of Ruku. His answer was simple. “‘ That is the 
name which was given to it by them, the gods, the name of this dance.”’ 


The songs are as follows: 
The first song is termed te matat o te mako, the “ leading song ’”’ of the dance. 


I recorded this from four informants on separate occasions—from the Ariki Tafua in 


® Work of the Gods, Vol. II, pages 232 et seq. 
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1928, and from Pae Sao in 1929, and then in 1952 from Pa Fenuatara, and from 
Pa Nukumata, son of Pae Sao. The version of Pae Sao himself was : 


Tafito : 


Safe: 


Ko Rayt e tauinoino 
Rayt Tokerau 
E katoa ko tupua. 


Tou surusuru ki te Rayi 

Tou mako ki at? 

Ki te Rayi ya Kefu. 

The Heavens are inclined, 

The Heavens of the North-west 
All the deities assemble there. 


Let us adorn ourselves for the Heavens 
For whom do we dance ? 
For the Heavens of the Blue Spirits. 


The other versions have obvious similarities, but in places use slightly different 
themes, and arrange them in different order. The version given me by the Ariki 


Tafua was as follows: 
Tafito : 


Kupu: 


Ko Rami e! 

Tou soro ki te Rayi 
Rayi Tokerau 

Eva atu ou ki ov. 
Ko Rayi e! 

Tau inoino 

I te Rayi tamaroa. 


It is the Heavens, O! 

Let us press on to the Heavens 
The Northern Heavens 

I rise up to them. 


It is the Heavens, O! 
Lying on a slope 
On the Heavens of the young men. 


That by Pa Fenuatara, given me twenty-three years later, was essentially that 
of Pae Sao, with the stanzas reversed : 


Tafito : 


Kupu: 


Tou sorosoro ki te Rayt 
Tou mamako ki at 
No ki te Rayi ya ‘Kefu. 


Ko Rayi e tauinoino 
Rayi Tokerau 
E katoa ko tupua. 





Qe = 
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Finally, the version of Pa Nukumata, given me last of all, was identical with 
that of his father, save that surusuru was replaced by sorosoro, and the reduplicate 
form mamako, indicating continuity, replaced the simpler mako.” 


The variation in the different texts of this song is of interest from several points 
of view. The first is the role of memory in such a pre-literate field. It is clear from 
these examples that after a generation, granted some stimulation in between, there 
was a fairly faithful reproduction of the earlier text of the song. On the other hand, 
it was not exact reproduction. Moreover, in the version of the Ariki Tafua at the 
earlier period differences had already appeared, and it was a matter of chance, 
largely, that they did not persist. The second point is that the privilege in these 
ceremonials is not in knowing songs and procedures (though unique knowledge is 
sometimes claimed) but in being able to imitiate them and direct them. The Ariki 
Tafua was of the same clan as Pae Sao, and his senior, but Pa Fenuatara is of a 
different clan altogether, and has no rights in the ruku. This spreading of knowledge, 
which is an obvious corollary from public performance, has a valuable sociological 
function in ensuring that details of procedure will not be overlooked, nor songs 
forgotten by, say, early demise of the head of the title-owning group before he can 
enlighten his son. But the potentialities of variation in memory show that there is 
no automatic transmission possible. In a society such as Tikopia one must always 
look askance at any claim that an item of knowledge bears the stamp of unchanging 
tradition. The third point about these songs is that while the versions differ, they 
do so on a set of common themes. There is a kind of pool of ideas: a Northern 
Heaven (the clan wind-point) ; it slopes; the spirits are attracted by it and press 
towards it ; men dance in honour of it. Then there is a secondary theme—a Heaven 
of Blue Spirits (assuming that this is what na Kefu means in this context); or a 
Heaven of Young Men, and this is specified within the Northern Heavens. From 
the point of view of the singing and dancing, it is not really very important in what 
order these different themes are “lifted ’’ (saw in Tikopia), nor precisely the words 
used, provided that they can be easily sung. People prefer to use the “ correct ”’ 
version, which is usually given authority by a person who is in control—obviously 
for the ruku, the head of the house of Sao—or one who is known for his memory for 
songs. But the sacredness of the songs has to do with the decorum with which they 
are sung, and not with their precise wording. 


This first song of the ruku, like the two others that follow, is believed to have 
been composed by the goddess Makupu, after she instituted the funeral rite of the 
ara manoyi. She came and sang the song through the medium of Kainarau, a man 
of the now extinct house of Sekainga, a branch of Sao. The idea of the song is that 
it is in honour of the Heaven of the Atua i Tafua, which is situated in the north-west, 
and which all other deities frequent in deference to its lord. The Heaven is not level, 


7 Surusuru in the earlier version may have been due to my own mishearing for sorosoro. 
But I do not think so, since I originally wrote sukusuku, having in mind the tailpiece of coconut 
frond as back ornament. This was corrected by Pae Sao, as I understood, to surusuru, meaning 
a leaf ornament in general. 
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but sloping. In the general quarter of the North-west Heaven is Rani Torioro, 
the special abode of the Atua i Sao and Makupu herself. It is a fragrant place, 
with scented shrubs around, chief being the mosokoi, which is especially associated 
with Sao. Hence the second song, from Pa Nukumata : 


Tafito : 


Safe : 


Tu ofeofe ki te vai 
A manongi o te voi 
A manongi o te vot. 


Rayti otou siet kokona 
Ko Rayi Torioro rakei mosokot. 


Stand drooping by the spring 
Perfumes of the spring 
Perfumes of the spring. 


Your Heavens, indeed are fragrant 
Rangi Torioro is adorned with mosokoi. 


The “‘ spring ’’ to which reference is made is not to assuage thirst ; it is really 
a ‘‘ man-cleansing pool ’’ in which spirits of the dead have their taint of mortality 
removed from them. This happens, with people of Sao, in the second layer of 
heavens—there being ten in all. This is referred to in the third song : 


Tafito : 


Safe : 


Tu «1 Rongituarua 
Na ka ofo tu mot E 
Ka ofo tu kove ka pot o mamata pe ki ot. 


Au E ki te vai o tamaroa 
Ke uku ko nau toko ki te ata tomoroa. 


Stand in the Second-layer Heaven 
Now come and stand here. 
Come you, stand, and go and look at whom ? 


Come you to the Spring of the young men 
And let the maiden dive into the reflection of the young 
man. 


Among the spirits it is as among ourselves—young women desire young men, 
and are filled with desire for a beautiful reflection. 


The fourth song continues the theme of the fragrance of the Heavens of Sao. 


Tafito : 


Safe : 


Tu (1) ke tau ake rei 
Ki te reiret 
Ke fakaroro ki te Rayi Niumoto. 


A Rayi o tupua siet na kokono 
A Rayi Torioro na kokona ki te mosokot. 
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Stand up and let’s ascend then 
To make a necklet 
And smear ourselves with oil in Rangi Niumata. 


Heavens of the Gods, how fragrant they are. 
Rangi Torioro, its fragrance from the mosokoi. 


Putting on necklets of flowers or leaf sprays, and smearing oneself with (scented) 
oil are favourite ways of preparing for a dance. Rani Niumata, like Rani Torioro, 
is a special Heaven of Sao. This song, it is held, was composed by Rangirakei, a 
young man whose mother was a daughter of the house of Sao. After his death— 
before 1929—the song was made known through a spirit medium, Pa Rangitafuri, 
who announced himself as the spirit of the dead man, living in Rani Torioro—and 
apparently liking the life there ! 

The following song is also believed to have been composed by the spirit of a 
dead man, Fakasarakau, and to have been communicated by him in the spirit world 
to a medium, Pa Rarofutu, as a supplement to the set of traditional dance songs. 
This was after 1929. These songs show two things: that there is a continuity of 
interest in the yuku among members of the kin group concerned, irrespective of when 
it is performed; and that its sacred character allows human composition of its 
songs only through mediation of spirit possession. Realistically, it is the living 
members of the group who add new material to its song cycle, but the sanctions 
are such that it can be done only in a state of dissociation. 


Tafito: Tota fakafua te moana 
Maofa taku fau tamaroa. 


Safe: Kua tu toku roto 
Kau moeria te moana 
Kua toto ririfu. 


The sea falls in foam 
The young man’s head fillet breaks. 


My mind is set 
To sleep in the ocean 
That has become terrifying. 


The theme of this song is the death of the composer at sea. Like so many 
Tikopia young men, he had made up his mind to set out by canoe to dare the terrors 
of the ocean, and had been lost. The song is both figurative and elliptical. The 
expression fakafua, here translated “‘ falls in foam,” refers to the breaking waves 
in a storm, and is equivalent to the commoner word peau. But it is reminiscent 
too of another word, fakafua, which refers to the evil that spirits do to the health 
of human beings, and so here there is an analogy already with death in the image of 
the foaming waves overwhelming the craft. The head fillet of the young man, a 
decoration for the dance, is symbolic of his life, thus severed. 
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I did not try and record all the songs of the ruku. But I give here one which 
Pa Rangifuri gave me in 1929, saying that it was an ancient song, and used only for 
the dance of Sao in connection with the ara manoyt. It illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Tikopia homes of spirits. 


Tafito: E momori tangata ora 
Ka momort ki Rayi 
Tarifoki na kakaina. 


Safe: Aroft mot ko Rayi 
Fekatkai ki et 
Ko Rayi kou tinifo 
Taki vae tasi 
Taki rima tasi 
Ka ketu mot. 


The living man is conveyed 
Is conveyed to the Heavens 
He is brought and will be eaten. 


The Heavens gather around 

And together eat of him 

The assemblage of toothed Heavens 
Each with one leg 

Each with one arm 

Come hobbling along. 


, 


The “ living man ”’ is the soul of a person recently dead, who is conceived as 
being devoured by two grim spirits in the Heavens, and re-created in a purified form 
according to the usual fate of souls. The rather gruesome picture in the second 
stanza describes what are held to be the inhabitants of one of the Heavens of Sao— 
a crowd of cannibal spirits, each with one ear, one nostril, one arm, one leg, and 
termed collectively Te Kau ti-nifo, which can be fairly literally translated “ the 
assembly in control of teeth.’’ The song, and its ancillary details should probably 
be regarded as part of the horror embellishments, symbolic of various aggressive 
impulses, which are found in many mythic systems. Akin to the Rani Kau ti-nifo 
and its inhabitants is the Rani Nga Sape, also under the control of sa Sao, a Heaven 
of the club-footed, to which go all the lame and crippled. Lest it be thought that 
this song of 1929 was merely the product of a single individual’s fantasy, it may be 
noted that in 1952 I was given similar details by Pa Nukumata, who had evidently 
got them from his father. A Heaven of club-footed Spirits is then a standard 
item.® 


® It is possible that the Rangi Nga Kefu of the first song is in the same category. I have 
translated it literally, and did not get any special significance for it. Pa Nukumata said, “I 
don’t know what it means, are they spirits? ’’ Then answered himself, ‘‘ They are spirits.” 
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At the end of our discussion, Pa Nukumata, who, it will ke remembered, was a 
Christian, said to me: “ I have given you all now and left myself a beggar (literally, 
a bat) ; there is not a thing hidden.” By this he meant that he had imparted to me 
the most secret and sacred knowledge he possessed. I think this was true, especially 
since most of it was confirmed from other sources, and it fitted into the general 
framework of Tikopia religion. 


This further note on a small sector of Tikopia ceremonial has not only added a 
little fresh ethnographic data ; it has also confirmed the sociological analysis made on 
the basis of material from a generation earlier. We have hee one of the many 
examples of combination between community advantage and individual advantage— 
the community gains occasional drama and social embellishment, without the 
responsibility of decision and organization ; the individual gains status from owner- 
ship of esoteric material and from control of its use, while the group which he 
represents gain the same in a secondary form. But the inroads of Christianity on 
ritual and belief have meant that many young people are now ignorant of past 
ceremonials. Yet many older Tikopia in 1952—both Christian and pagan—still 
attached much importance to traditional practices and the body of ideas associated 
with them. They were still interested in the special character and dramatic quality 
of some of these privilege ceremonials, and regarded with respect their specific 
association with named descent groups and the control over their performance 
exercised by the representatives of these groups. In their turn these representatives 
were still proud of and jealous of this control and of the knowledge they bore. More- 
over, communal interest and individual control had to meet in provision of resources 
for the ceremonial, both in food and in personnel. 


These privilege ceremonials are a “ survival.’ But those of them which have 
survived have done so not simply because of public interest but also because the 
competing social pressures have not yet spent their force. In the completely Christian 
field of Faea there are no such rites nowadays. They could occur in Ravena with 
pagans, or with Christians in spheres in which their traditional interests still are 
active. A limitation to their operation is set by the major religious system which 
takes charge of subsidiary activities. Again precedent is extremely important as 
an element in continuity. The ruku, which might have been performed in 1952 had 
it not been for the shortage of food, may fail of performance when next a member of 
the house of Sao dies, largely because no performance took place in 1952. Ina 
situation of some uncertainty as to the morality, the expediency and indeed the 
fashion of ceremonial, any omission on what would otherwise be a structurally 
appropriate occasion is an important organizational gap affecting future decisions. 


RAYMOND FIRTH. 





FIJIANS AND FIJI-INDIANS: A CULTURE-CONTACT PROBLEM 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


By A. C. Cato 


URING the past few years newspapers, including some in Australia and New 
Zealand, have indicated an increasing tension between Fijians and Fiji-Indians. 
An article in the Sydney Sun, under the heading “ Trouble Spot, Rumblings of 


Fijian, Indian Race Conflict,” reported: “‘ Fijians and Indians just don’t get on 
because they’re so completely different . . . Fijians say the nature of the problem 
could lead to a sharp racial clash . . . Europeans in Fiji are positive that sooner or 


later the present uneasy dislike between the two races must fan into open racial 
hatred.” 

Some overseas reports, which find their way into the Fiji press, may be expected 
to increase, at least temporarily, the alleged tension, as when a Melbourne paper 
was quoted as saying that, given the opportunity, Fijians would welcome a moonless 
night on which to solve their own Indian problem. 


The Fijian-Indian problem is most difficult. The Fijian discriminates against 
the Indian. There is a greater degree of intermingling and intermarrying of the 
Fijian with other smaller ethnic groups in the colony than with the Indian, nor 
does the Fijian appear to resent the presence of the former on cultural grounds as 
he has done almost from the beginning in the case of the Indian. 

In this brief survey some aspects of the problem arising from the presence of the 
Indian in Fiji will be outlined briefly ; namely, the origin of the problem ; Fijian 
attitudes to Indians ; Indian attitudes to Fijians ; opinions of Europeans in Fiji ; 
and, finally, some possible future developments. 


(1) THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

In order to further the development of the sugar industry, arrangements for 
the importation of Indian indentured labour were made soon after the cession of 
Fiji to Britain. To give the project a semblance of Fijian approval, a Fijian chief 
accompanied the Agent-General of Immigration from Fiji to India, a point sometimes 
emphasized by Indians who wish to justify their presence in Fiji. 

The first shipload of 481 Indians arrived in the Leonidas in 1879. When 
immigration of Indian indentured labourers ceased in 1916, there were nearly 60,000 
Indians in Fiji. In 1954 the estimated population for the colony included 160,303 
Indians and 143,000 Fijians. In 1948 the Registrar-General predicted a population 
of a quarter of a million Indians in Fiji by 1967 “ if the present rates of mortality 
and fertility are maintained.” The Fijians are expected to reach 242,000 by the 
end of the century. 
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For the first thirty years of the indenture system, Indian men outnumbered 
the women by about two to one. This resulted in chaotic social and domestic 
conditions which, publicized by J. W. Burton in 1911 and by C. F. Andrews and 
W. W. Pearson in 1918, evoked strong criticism of the system. Andrews and 
Pearson found also that the sugar companies opposed education for the Indian on 
the grounds that it would take him away from the soil and spoil him for labour 
purposes. 

More significant was a statement (which does not appear to have received 
official acknowledgement) made by these investigators: “‘ It was made quite clear 
to us that, bound up with the question of indenture, was the far broader issue of 
colonization. It was the deliberate intention of the Government of Fiji to make the 
islands into an Indian colony. If the present rate of increase of population should 
continue, this might easily be accomplished in the present generation.’’? 

Had the decline in the Fijian population not been arrested, the alleged govern- 
ment intention would have been realized and the problem ultimately have solved 
itself. But although the Fijian population declined for the first thirty-two years 
after the cession and again between 1916 and 1921, since 1921 Fijians as well as 
Indians have increased steadily in numbers. 

During the first five years after indentured immigration ceased, the Indian 
population showed little increase. Two factors preventing it were the shortage of 
Indian women and the death of 2,553 Indians in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
Between 1921 and 1946 the Indian population almost doubled. In the same period 
the Fijian population increased by 39 per cent. 


TABLE I. 


Fijian and Indian Population, 1921 to 1953. 
(The last census was taken in 1946. Subsequent population figures are estimates.) 

















1921. 1939. 1946. 1949. 1953- 
Fijians : 

Males i .. 44,022 49,869 59,558 62,875 70,758 
Females... es 409,453 47,782 57,930 61,120 68,615 
Total .. | 84,475 97,651 117,488 123,995 139,373 

Indians : | 
Males is oe 37,015 =| 48,246 | 64,816 69,525 | 81,910 
Females... ae 23,619 | 36,756 | 55,247 60,236 72,893 
Total .. ay | 60,634 85,002 120,063 | 129,761 154,803 


| 





Significant factors in Tables 1, 2 and 3 include the recovery from decline in the 
Fijian population between 1936 and 1946 over the previous fifteen years, resulting 
in an increase likely to be improved during the present decade, and the rapid Indian 
increase which was more than double the rate of the Fijian increase. 


1C. F. Andrews, Indian Indentured Labour in Fiji. Perth, The Colortype Press, 1918. 
2 Ibid., p. 64. 
BB 
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As Indian immigration has been inconsiderable since 1921, it was by natural 
increase that the Indian population almost doubled in twenty-five years. And as 
the Indian population now outnumbers the Fijian population by nearly 20,000, 


TABLE 2 
Percentage Increase Between these Censuses and Including the Last Estimated Population. 





From 1921 to 1936 From 1936 to 1946 From 1946 to 1953 
(15 Years). (10 Years). (7 Years). 








Numerical | Percentage | Numerical | Percentage | Numerical | Percentage 








Increase. Increase. Increase. | Increase. Increase. | Increase. 
| 
Fijians .. 13,176 15 19,737 20 18,389 | 18 
Indians 24,368 40 35,061 41 28,739 28 





it is small wonder that the docile Fijian is awakening to the menace to his 
independence. Other factors include the virtual monopoly by the Indian of motor 
transport ; Indian domination in almost all branches of business, in the sugar 


TABLE 3. 
Birth and Death Rates. 








Birth Rate per 1,000. Death Rate per 1,000. 

1947. 1953. 1947- 1953- 

Fijians a ay 38-11 35°18 15°08 10:60 
Indians aa ~~ 41°77 46°08 6-81 8-12 


industry, in various trades, crafts and professions; a steady stream of Indian 
university graduates returning to the colony from overseas, or taking their degrees 
as extramural students of an overseas university without having left Fiji; and the 


TABLE 4. 
Infant Mortality Under One Year. 


1940. 1947. 1948. 
Fijian .. or 79°07 74°88 59°34 
Indian .. ee 51°47 30°58 53°50 
Maori .. se 73°11 76° 33 


Hindu and Sikh temples and Mohammedan mosques along the roadsides of the 
Fijian’s country which had not only become nominally Christian, but was ninety 
per cent. Fijian in 1881. The Fijian reads the Census Report and compares the 
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position in 1881 with the position in 1946, and perhaps works out the position in 
1953. He notes that although the Deed of Cession led him to expect the promotion 
of Christianity in Fiji, Indian religions now prevail in his islands. He sees Indians 
cultivating the land which he owns, and building houses which rival and sometimes 
surpass those of Europeans. He hears them reiterating that they have developed 
the sugar industry, that they have made his country an island paradise, that Fiji is 
now the “ Little India of the Pacific,” that they brought civilization to his fore- 
fathers and (even suggesting) that they should become the trustees of his race. So 
the Fijian has reason to be perturbed about the future relations of the Indians to 
himself and his country. 


TABLE 5° 
Percentage of Fijians and Indians to the Total Population. 











1881. 1946. 1953. 

Fijians... | go'l 45°25 43°47 
Indians .. 0-46 40°24 48°25 
Total 90-56 91-49 91-72 


(2) Frj1AN ATTITUDES TO INDIANS 

In order to test the attitudes of Fijians to Indians, over a period of time the 
present writer encouraged conversation on the subject of Fijian-Indians relations 
whenever it arose, and also introduced the subject when opportunity offered. The 
result corresponded closely with the impression received from numerous unrecorded 
conversations held in Fiji in the vernacular and covering a period of about nineteen 
years. The following categories enable the results of carefully recorded conversa- 
tions to be classified: (a) Antipathy to and complete rejection of Indians. Desire 
that none should remain in Fiji. (6) Opposition to Indians, but willingness for some 
to remain in Fiji under conditions well controlled and favourable to the Fijians. 
(c) Neutrality towards the Indians. Toleration of their presence, but not prepared 
actively to encourage them. (d) Toleration of Indians. Appreciation of their 
value to the colony, but a desire to ensure that conditions will place the Fijian in a 
position of supremacy. (e) Complete toleration of the Indians. Appreciation of 
their value to Fiji and the Fijians. No expression of antipathy. 

The population investigated comprised Fijians in Kadavu, in eastern Vitu Levu, 
in western Viti Levu and from other centres. Amongst those interviewed (five 
of whom supplied written answers) were Fijian paramount chiefs and lesser chiefs, 
commoners, school teachers, university students, government employees, village 
Fijians, Fijian clergymen and an assistant medical practitioner. 

Sixty-three per cent. of the responses revealed an attitude of complete intolerance 
of the presence of the Indians in Fiji and were placed in category (a). A common 


3 See 1946 Census Report, p. 12. The percentages not accounted for here comprise all 
others, such as Europeans, Chinese, persons of mixed descent, Melanesians and Polynesians 
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and emphatic reply to any question about the Indian, sometimes with a spontaneity 
which conveyed the impression of reflex action was: ‘‘ Let them return to their 
own land ” (Me ra suka yani ki na nodra vanua). 

Of the other categories, twenty-five per cent. displayed opposition to the Indians 
but willingness for them to remain in Fiji under conditions well controlled and 
favourable to the Fijians, (b). Only one per cent. could be placed in the category (c), 
of neutrality. Nine per cent. were prepared to tolerate the Indians because of their 
value to the colony and of which they showed positive appreciation, (d). Two 
per cent. who could be classified as completely tolerant of the Indians (e) were of 
chiefly rank. For instance, a Kadavan chief studying for his B.A. degree at the 
University of New Zealand said: “‘ The Indians have been a blessing to the Fijians. 
The Fijians have held their race and the Indian has awakened the consciousness 
of the Fijian in his position. You cannot avoid the fact of the Indians now. If 
only the Europeans were there (he was speaking in Auckland) the progress of the 
Fijians would be very slow...’ Another in this category, a paramount chief, 
had educated five sons in New Zealand. One of these graduated and entered on a 
professional career in Fiji. 

Except for a suggestion, made under category (5), to set up schools to develop 
inter-racial friendship, the recorded conversations show little or no practical approach 
to the problem. In view of its difficulty this is hardly surprising. Dr. W. E. H. 
Stanner writes of the Fiji-Indians: ‘‘ Whether they will be content to share, or will 
seek to dominate its future remains entirely a matter of speculation, in which are 
involved so many interdependent variables, themselves subject to so many unpre- 
dictables, that it is not possible to offer any comment of serious value.’’4 

But though weak in offering practical suggestions for future co-operation 
between the two ethnic groups, the responses reveal that factors which determine 
Fijian attitudes to Indians include, in general, a greater concern to preserve Fijian 
culture than for the industrial or commercial advancement of the colony. Some 
Fijians believe that the continued presence of the Indian is inevitable, accept this 
and seek a solution that will preserve the Fijians as an ethnic group. 

When informants were emphatic that all Indians should be deported, killed 
or in some other way eliminated from Fiji, the principles of informal conversation 
and spontaneous expression would usually have been strained if the question of 
business and other relations with Indians had been pursued. But of 43 recorded 
discussions held on this subject (including a few written answers) not one Fijian 
considered business partnerships with Indians to be practicable. One said, ‘‘ Not 
now,” but offered no opinion about the future. 

In recording discussions, only spokesmen were tabulated, though in most cases 
an approving audience was present, often round the kava bowl. The subject of the 
possibility of Fijian-Indian business partrierships often met with such an abrupt 
negative as to preclude further discussion. Discussing the question with a Fijian 


4W. E. H. Stanner, ‘‘ Post War Fiji: The 1946 Census,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. XX, No. 4, 
pp. 407 ff. 
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government officer and his son, the son said: “I wish to tell you that there is a big 
difference between the Indians and us Fijians, whether it is a discussion, a matter 
of money or anything else. The Fijian will give his whole attention to the matter 
in hand. The Indian will be thinking all the time of what he will get in return. 
That is why we cannot work together.” 

Sixty-four recorded conversations concerning the possibility of Fijians sharing 
with Indians to govern a Fiji independent of British rule showed little more variation. 
Fifty-four ruled it out as impossible. The chief reason given was cultural differences 
between the two groups. Two others did not think it possible. Another suggested 
that it might be possible after a long time. Two said ‘‘ Not until Fijians 
are sufficiently educated.” Three replied in the affirmative, but added the condition 
that the Indians must be subject to the Fijians. One of these was explicit that the 
Governor of Fiji must always be a Fijian and that Fijians must always outnumber 
the Indians in the Legislative Council. Another preferred a ten-years’ trial before 
he pronounced judgement. In short, four Fijians left open the possibility of future 
co-operation with Indians to govern an independent Fiji, but none considered it to 
be possible at present. 

On the subject of self-government in co-operation with the Indians, replies may 
be classified as : 


(a) Complete negative ie = ae Sa sg se .. 56 

(b) Conditional negative (‘‘ do not think so,” or “ after a long time,” 
or “‘ when Fijians are better educated ’’) ‘ 

(c) Neutral (decision to be given after a ten years’ trial) 

(d) Conditional affirmative 

(e) Complete affirmative .. - ea as - - oo 


no HU 


To the question whether Fijian men would marry Indian women, 43 spokesmen 
replied in the negative. Another, a school teacher educated in New Zealand, 
disagreed. The 43 were emphatic that such marriages should not take place and 
that they would prevent their children from marrying Indians. The school teacher 
would allow his child to marry an Indian “‘ if they were in love.” 

The government Assistant Welfare Officer had never known children of Fijian- 
Indian parents to be born in wedlock nor a Fijian-Indian half-caste by a Fijian 
father. The Census Commissioner found it too difficult to estimate the Fijian- 
Indian population because “ Fijians will not admit Indian parentage.’’® 

Recorded discussions on the likelihood of eventual Fijian-Indian marriages 
may be classified as follows : 


(a) No likelihood .. — = she om we “3 aon 
(b) No reply .. io is es i ~ re -- 2 
(c) Only (Fijian) women .. i _ oi <7 ‘s ——— 
(d) Likelihood + nae a os ii sl as es 


5In the Census Report, Indian-Fijians were grouped with Indian-Others, making a total 
of 351. See 1946 Census Report, p. 59. 
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Fijian women cohabit with Indian men, but usually regard the liaisons as 
temporary. They despise the Indians, so many of whom expect their wives to bear 
a child each year. They regard them as ignorant and say they do not know how to 
behave. 

They compare the Indians with their own menfolk, who did not usually cohabit 
with their wives for two or three years after the birth of a child. Fijian girls laugh 
at the “skinny Indians.” One frequently hears the phrase “like an Indian” 
(me vaka e dua na kai India), spoken in terms of scorn by Fijian women or girls. 


Of 50 recorded conversations, 43 disapproved of the suggestion of restricting 
Indians to the main island, Viti Levu, not because they wished the Indian population 
to extend to other islands, but from a desire to restrict Indian power in Viti Levu. 
All save one informant appeared to form his judgement on a basis of choosing the 
lesser of two evils. The single exception made the comment that as the Indian had 
used land neglected by Fijians, he had a right to possess it. 


Neither the position created by the presence of the Indians nor the concern 
of the Fijians about the possible effect of their presence on the future of the Fijians 
is new. Less than ten years after indentured labour was introduced, Fijians were 
concerned about the presence of the Indians in their country. Through their 
Council of Chiefs, held at Lomaiviti in 1888, they asked the Governor to explain 
“the future position of those (Indians) who are likely to settle in the colony.” The 
Fijians explained : 


“We cannot help observing that their number is increasing, and that they are 
becoming a source of annoyance to us by their thieving propensities and by their 
customs which are entirely different from ours and distasteful to us.’’® In reply 
His Excellency pointed out the need for ‘‘ a labouring population ” in Fiji and assured 
the Fijians that it was “ not unlikely that they (the Indians) may be useful and good 
neighbours ” ; a reply hardly calculated to allay Fijian fears.’ 


C. F. Andrews, who came to Fiji from India as a friend of the Indians, appeared 
to regard Fijian concern over the indenture system as a major factor in the decline of 
the population, particularly as the final recovery from decline, after 1921, followed 
the abolition of the system.§ 


Seventeen years after the abolition of the system, the Great Council of Chiefs 
recorded its “strong and unanimous opinion that Fiji, having been ceded to Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, her heirs and successors, the 
immigrant Indian population should neither directly nor indirectly have any part 
in the control or direction of matters affecting the Fijian race.” 


Informants spoke of a more recent but unsuccessful attempt in the Great Council 
of Chiefs to request Government to deport all Indians. 


® See ‘“‘ Legislative Council of Fiji,’’ Extract from Debates of July Session, 1946, Suva, Govern- 
ment Press, p. 6. 


7 Ibid., p. 7. 
8 See C. F. Andrews, India and the Pacific, London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1937. 
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But while Fijian concern over the rapid increase of the Indian population is not 
new, since 1947 (as already indicated) when the 1946 census returns were published 
that concern has been accentuated. The Fijian realized that his people were out- 
numbered by the Indians and, gravely disturbed, has followed the subsequent rapid 
increase of Indians, proportionately so much greater than the increase of his own 
people. His resentment is stirred when administrative officers try to goad him to 
greater efforts by pointing to the Indian and warning the Fijian of the menace of 
Indian domination. At an official function a District Commissioner warned the 
Fijians that if they did not use their own lands, other races would. ‘‘ Sa!” (exclama- 
tion of annoyance) said a Fijian, turning to me, “ The Government brought the 
Indians here and now they tell us to look out or the Indians will take our land. 
I don’t like that.”” The Fijian Secretary for Fijian Affairs, in a circular which I 
heard read to a District Council, pointed out that Fijian infant mortality compares 
unfavourably with that of the Indians. He warned his countrymen that if such 
conditions prevail, “‘ it will not be long before foreigners occupy and own our lands ” 
(Ena sega so ni dede era sa tawana ka taukena na tani na noda veivanua). To the 
Fijian this would be calamity. He seeks a solution to the problem. Sometimes his 
suggestions are naive, as when an informant said: “ All Indians not born in Fiji 
should be sent back to India, and the rest converted to Christianity.” Sometimes 
they show balanced appreciation of the problem, but like many members of other 
ethnic groups in Fiji they fail to find a solution favourable for the Fijians. Most 
Fijians insist on two points: first, that their fathers trusted the British Crown when 
they ceded their country to Her Britannic Majesty “to rule Fiji justly and affec- 
tionately ’ that they might “ continue to live in peace and prosperity ”’ ; and second, 
that something should be done to limit the increase of Indians in Fiji before they 
overwhelm their hosts by sheer weight of numbers. 


Though usually unwilling to admit it because of their courtesy and loyalty to 
the British throne, Fijians feel a sense of insecurity. They fear that their trust in 
Britain may have been betrayed. They are puzzled because, as they point out, 
four battalions of Fijians assisted Britain’s war effort in the 1939-1945 war; some 
gave their lives, and nearly 30 won decorations on active service, including a Victoria 
Cross ; but, save for one medical warrant officer, the Indians not only refused to 
fight, but set fire to sugarcane crops, an act regarded by many as an attempt to 
sabotage the war efforts. Furthermore, for more than three years a Fijian battalion 
has been carrying on guerilla warfare against Communist forces in Malaya. 


(3) INDIAN ATTITUDES TO FIJIANS 
On the other hand the Indian senses the security of his position. He has a 
confidence born of increasing numbers, of industrial, commercial and agricultural 
success, of a conviction that he is indispensable to Fiji’s future and, finally, of a 
twofold assurance, first in the growing international importance of India, his country 
of origin (who appoints a Commissioner to Fiji) and, secondly, in his British citizen- 
ship. He uses which ever of these two suits his purposes best at the moment. It 
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may be expected that the Indian would become more and more impressed by his 
success, intelligence, money, possessions and education for, as Egerton wrote of the 
Fiji-Indians, ‘‘ The great majority of the immigrants exchanged grinding poverty 
with, practically, no hope of betterment, for a condition varying from simple, but 
secure, comfort to solid prosperity. They lived under far better conditions than their 
kinsfolk in India and had opportunities of improving their lot which exceeded their 
wildest hopes.”’® 

Since Egerton penned this statement the Fiji-born Indian has taken full 
advantage of the opportunities offering in the land of his adoption. Like the average 
European, whom he imitates, the Indian regards himself and his culture as superior 
to the Fijian and his culture. He is fairly tolerant, though sometimes contemptuously 
so, of the Fijian, whose cannibal ancestry he sometimes cites. For years, and 
particularly since his people have outnumbered the Fijian population, he has chafed 
because a benevolently-autocratic government, in its endeavour to protect Fijian 
interests, has refused to sanction a common electoral roll. But he believes that in 
the end ‘‘ numbers must tell.’”’” This conviction is supported by historic records of 
minorities which have given way before majorities, or before the superior skill of 
people with modern and dominant cultures. 


Although I was unable to carry on and record conversations in the Indian 
languages as I did in Fijian with the Fijians, records were made of interviews, 
usually informal, held in English. The disadvantage, of course, is that the records 
are limited to opinions of Indians who speak English. 


There were Indians who, like some Europeans, referred to the depletion of the 
Australian aborigines, of the North American Indians and even to the extinction 
of the Tasmanians as indicating possible trends in the Fijians’ future. Others, 
obviously reluctant to discuss the questions asked, ‘‘ What good will it do to talk 
about these things? ’’ An Indian university graduate to whom some questions 
were submitted wrote: “‘ Some of the questions appear to me to be. . . covered in 
futurity to which time alone can furnish the correct answers.’’ There was evidence, 
too, that convictions similar to those already mentioned lay behind this reluctance 
to pronounce on the Fijians’ future. Furthermore, Indian confidence in his future 
in Fiji finds support in promises made to Indian immigrants by Britain soon after 
the Fijians had placed their trust in her. Indians of to-day claim that permanent 
colonization was an avowed objective in their importation and cite a promise made 
to their fathers that Indian settlers were to be “‘ In all respects free men with privileges 
no whit inferior to those of any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the 
colony,’”’ a promise often repeated by Indians when discussing the question of land 
tenure. The Indian therefore has a basis for his confidence, and for him it is not an 
unnatural corollary to go farther and say, “‘ Of course, in time . . . Fiji will be an 
Indian colony with an Indian Governor,” or “‘ ‘ Fiji for the Fijians.’ Who are the 


*H. E. Egerton, British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century, p. 245. 
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Fijians, only the aboriginal natives of this colony ? Or also those who have become 
permanent settlers by colonization ? I submit that we are all Fijians except those 
birds of passage who come here for a few years and then go away, and most of them 
are in the Civil Service.’ 

It is consonant with this sense of security and superiority that the Indians 
favour racial co-education and would encourage business co-operation with Fijians. 
On the other hand they generally oppose intermarriage with Fijians. An Indian 
university graduate who professed to favour Fijian-Indian inter-marriage was 
careful to explain that he did not speak for his people when he asked that the peoples 
of the colony be “all fused.’”” He said: ‘‘ I do not believe in tradition or culture. 


If the past retards us, let us put it away. Let there be inter-marriage of Indians, 
Europeans and Fijians.” 


But cultures in Fiji may not yet be treated in such arbitrary fashion. In order 
to promote inter-cultural ideals, the position must be faced realistically, and 
separating forces recognized. Usually, the Fijian’s consistent courtesy conceals 
from the Indian the former’s deepening resentment of his presence. A dividing 
factor is the question of land tenure, which becomes more serious for the Indian as 
he looks to Fiji as the country of his birth. The policy of requiring the Indian to 
become the tenant of the land-owning Fijian neither satisfies the Indian nor develops 
Fijian initiative. The Fijian attempts to exploit the Indian, who suffers from a 
sense of frustration and becomes annoyed with and scornful of the “ Christian ” 
Fijian. An Indian said: ‘‘ The Fijian, he go to preach and when it comes to land 
business dealing he want a bribe. I asked one and say, ‘ You Christian and you 
want a bribe. Is that good?’ And he say: ‘Oh, that is nothing.’”’ Separating 
factors appear to persist despite efforts to reduce them. For more than thirty years 
teachers of both groups have been trained together, but when they leave college they 
separate. The Indians join the Fiji Teachers’ Union, whose membership comprises 
Indians and Europeans. The Fijians join the Fijian Teachers’ Union, with a Fijian 
membership. On the other hand both the Christian missions and the Fiji 
Government endeavour to lay foundations for better inter-racial understanding by 
establishing schools to include Fijians and Indians. To select one example from 
a number, the Suva Methodist boys’ school receives pupils of both races, dividing 
them for instruction in classes I to IV, but uniting them when they can be taught in 
a common language, English. A senior Indian master who had on several occasions 
acted as headmaster for extended periods, said: ‘‘ When the boys came in from 
the country, the Fijian boys used to think of themselves as Fijians and the Indian 
boys as Indians. But that attitude has now almost completely gone. There they 
are.” (He indicated more than 500 boys marching into school.) “ The Fijian 
and the Indian boys are marching together. We used to divide them, so they 


1° Legislative Council of Fiji, Extracts from Debates of July Sessions, 1946, Suva, Govern- 
ment Press, pp. 9 and 35. 
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marched separately. Now there is no distinction.” The following table shows an 
analysis of the races and religions in this school. 


Suva Methodist Boys’ School. 


Indians. Fijians. Total. 
259 288 547 
Religions. 
Pupils. Teachers. 

Christian Fijians... me a 288 5 
Christian Indians .. < ce 28 7 . 
Hindus (Indians) .. = 193 3 
Muslims (Indians) .. Si o 38 —_ 

547 15 


Although typically over-optimistic, the ideals expressed by the Indian head 
teacher are sound. He added that co-racial education “creates friendly feeling 
between the races and lays excellent foundation for them to go side by side in the 
colony. We teach them not to think of themselves as Fijians or Indians, but as 
citizens of the colony.”’ Fijian, Indian and European officers of the Education 
Department testified to the happy relations existing between this headmaster and 
his staff. Surely these ideals, realized in the schools and operating effectively in the 
life of the colony, would constitute a major factor in solving the Fijian-Indian 
problem. Some have pronounced them impractical, but perhaps they take only a 
short-term view. 


(4) OPINIONS OF EUROPEANS IN FIJI 

European attitudes and opinions concerning the Fijian-Indian problem fall into 
six convenient categories. There are those who seek to avoid the issue altogether, 
or else adopt a policy of non-interference. Others talk of deporting all the Indians. 
More thoughtful persons suggest a modified system of deportation, and some seek a 
solution in a system of segregation. There are idealists who think that guidance 
and education for both races will solve the problem, and finally, some believe Indians 
will dominate, regret the position for the Indians but feel that nothing remains but 
to accept it. 


(i) Avoidance of or Non-interference with the Issue 

This is the easiest course. It is followed by those who are more or less indifferent 
to the issues, by those who wish Fiji to become the “ Little India of the Pacific,” 
by those who know they are in Fiji temporarily and, because they regard the problem 
as too difficult, leave it for their successors to tackle—if they will. 


Belief in the inevitability of an issue often begets indifference. Many Europeans 
appeared to regard the ultimate domination of Fiji by the Indians as inevitable, and 
so dismissed the problem. Others, whose work and interests had identified them 
more closely with Indians than with Fijians or who had found Indians more adaptable 
than Fijians to the requirements of European culture appeared similarly indifferent. 
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‘‘ We got on to Indians in the Lands and Surveys Department because all the Fijians 
had been such failures,”’ said an officer of more than twenty years’ experience. A 
teacher with thirty years’ teaching experience in Indian schools said: ‘‘I don’t 
think these questions should be asked. There has been too much of it. I think 
things should be allowed to take their course.”’ 


On the other hand, some Europeans oppose the /aissez-faire attitude and insist 
that a policy be formed and adopted to save the Fijians from being overwhelmed 
by the Indians. In 1949, Sir Brian Freeston, then Governor of Fiji, invited the 
leaders of the Indian community to educate their followers in the existence of “ the 
inescapable dilemma ; either they will continue to multiply beyond the available 
means of subsistence, with consequent poverty and distress, or they will maintain 
and improve their present standard of living by a voluntary reduction in their 
natural rate of increase.” In the same speech, the Governor said: ‘‘ There caa be 
no departure from the pledge given to the Fijian people by Her Majesty’s Government 
at the time of Cession and subsequently reaffirmed on innumerable occasions ; 
and no encroachment, by legislation or other changes, on the principle that Fijian 
land belongs to the Fijians and will not be taken from them.”’ 


But in a service where high pensions are paid on retirement at a comparatively 
early age and where the European officer will suffer no ultimate disadvantage if he 
allows matters to drift, it is sometimes difficult to secure initiative in reform or in 
dealing with difficult and delicate situations before events compel attention. The 
Fijian problem is both difficult and delicate, so it is small wonder if individual 
members of government would prefer to allow events to take their course. A high 
government official, favourably placed to form a judgement, said: “In fifty years’ 
time, if things go on as they are going now, this colony will be the little India of the 
Pacific. Under British law we could not deport the Indians. We have done wrong. 
We must admit it and take the best course possible.”” Of other responsible officers, 
one said: ‘‘ You cannot stop the population curve. It is there and it is likely to 
increase ; there will eventually be a clash. It will be a social clash if not more.” 
Another said: ‘“‘ The increase of the Indian population will continue. The Indians 
will continue to breed children and they will save their children through the cow. . . 
there will be a growing Fijian nationalism and an increasing Indian insistence for 
possession of the land. . . We must face the situation as it is. We cannot undo the 
past. We have let the Indians in . . . We must let them remain and you cannot 
keep them down. . . We have brought him here and we must accept the inevitable. 
Let Fiji teach the governments of the world that if we wish to save the native peoples 
in places like the Solomons, New Guinea, Samoa and such islands, we must keep out 
the Asiatic.” 

Still another government officer believed that “ despite the Deed of Cession 
and all post-war promises the next twenty-five years will see Indians in political 
control.’’ At the other extreme are those who see a possible solution in the deporta- 
tion of all Indians. 
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(ii) Deportation of All Indians 

Unless such a policy be isolated from all the practical difficulties it would involve, 
it is hardly likely that thoughtful persons could entertain a scheme to deport all 
Indians. As a project it could be fraught with grave international implications 
and injustice to a splendid people who by accident of birth find themselves in a culture 
so very different from their Fijian neighbours. Another consideration cited by 
Fijians, Indians and Europeans alike was expressed forcibly by an Indian friend of 
the writer: ‘‘ If the Indians left the colony, the whole lock stock and barrel would 
collapse overnight.’’ Nevertheless the suggestion has received some support. In 
July, 1948, the Editorial of the Pacific Islands Monthly discussed four courses of 
action, one of which was to “‘ remove the whole of the Indian community from Fiji 
to India, after giving the Indians long notice of the change, and providing them with 
ample compensation, and concluded (‘‘ This seems to be the soundest answer to the 
problem. But it probably would causz a complete collapse of rich Fiji’s economic 
structure.’’) 

An educationist with anthropological training (Ph.D., Yale), on completing 
an investigation in Fiji, said: “I should be inclined to have legislation passed to 
rehabilitate all Indians who are in conflict with the Fijians . . . At the present state 
of affairs you’ve got to get rid of those Indians. With the return of Indians to 
India you open up new labour opportunities for the Fijians. The Fijian could 
undertake the responsibilities if the approach is right.”’ 


(ili) A Modified System of Deportation 

Fijians who realize the value of Indian initiative and some Europeans favour 
a modified system of deportation. But one of the chief objections to any method of 
deportation lies in the fact that for most Indians now resident in Fiji and soon for 
almost all of them, Fiji is and will be the land of their birth. Furthermore, for most 
of them, notwithstanding their professed attachment to Mother India, the re- 
adaptation to conditions sociological, religious and economic in that country would 
be almost if not completely impossible. 


(iv) A System of Segregation 

Another less extreme view is that Indians be segregated to selected areas of Fiji. 
Members of all sections of the community would oppose this suggestion. Fijians 
would oppose the surrender of their land to the Indians. Indians would oppose 
the restrictions imposed by segregation and the consequent disruption of their social 
and economic structure. Europeans would oppose such a scheme on economic 
grounds. 

There is, however, another approach to the problem which, though it may not 
provide an immediate solution, is indispensable in attacking it while both groups 
share the colony. 


(v) Guidance and Education for Both Races. 
This approach implies the formulation of an educational policy specifically 
designed to foster attitudes of mutual respect, sympathy and understanding between 
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all ethnic groups. History can show many examples of what may be effected 
through education purposefully planned. 

Fiji has made strenuous efforts to improve her educational system. This has 
been markedly true since the establishment of the South Pacific Commission. What- 
ever contributions this Commission may or may not have made directly to Fiji, its 
very existence has challenged the Fiji Government to endeavour to set an example 
of wise, efficient administration of dependent peoples. But more purposive efforts 
are needed in the educational realm to initiate, by means of carefully prepared 
syllabuses, text-books, activity programmes and functional education, a vigorous 
campaign to promote understanding and appreciation of the individual’s own 
culture together with a sympathetic appreciation of the value in the other person’s 
culture. A government officer who described the position for the Fijian as “‘ a race 
between education and extinction,” added, “‘ that is why I believe we are not doing 
enough for Fijian education. We are not spending enough money. We are not 
giving enough supervision to native teachers. The Fijian should be gradually 
educated for democracy. He should be educated for life without the communal 
system, for a life of competition with others.’’ One reaction to such a claim could 
be to inquire what right we have to dictate to a happy contented people that they 
should further change their way of life. An answer is that by importing the Indian, 
the European, in effect, said to the Fijian ‘“ You must compete or perish.’”’ It is 
therefore British responsibility not only to teach Fijians to compete, but to teach 
Fijians and Indians to co-operate in the economic, political and social conditions 
which have developed in the group. This is idealistic and many Europeans, face 
to face with the realism of the actual position, would probably regard it as right in 
principle, but hopeless in execution. 


(vi) Regretful Acceptance of Future Indian Domination 

Because every suggestion for a solution to the problem seems to bristle with 
practical difficulties, political, social, economic and religious, most Europeans 
familiar with the position appear to regard ultimate Indian domination as inevitable. 

Official pronouncements on policy are usually sufficiently guarded for them to 
be interpreted as indicating that government seeks the best interests of the Fijians. 
But when individuals in government or elsewhere face the stark realism of the 
political, economic, social and religious environment and the commercial interests ; 
and when they study the history of other ethnic groups which had points of similarity 
with the position of the Fijians to-day, they sometimes conclude that Fiji will become 
the little India of the Pacific. So John Wesley Coulter wrote (1942): ‘‘ The Fijians 
must develop their lands—and rapidly, or suffer the fate of the Australian and 
American aborigines—restriction to reservation.’’ Although C. F. Andrews avoids 
making the assertion that Indians will dominate in Fiji, he says: ‘‘ Very soon with 
the exception of a few traders . . . every Indian in Fiji will learn to look upon these 
islands as the home country where he was born. In that sense, though not of course 
by race, he will be Fijian . . . All the time, year after year, his feet will be planted 
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more firmly on the soil of Fiji as his permanent home.” Dr. S. M. Lambert, writing 
before the Indians had attained numerical superiority, said: “‘ Can we overlook the 
possible result of Indian predominance on the Fijian racial mentality at such an 
early stage in the transition of the Fijian from the Stone Age to Western civiliza- 


tion? . . . it might be fatal to the welfare of the race.” In a later and larger 
work, Dr. Lambert wrote: ‘‘ The Asiatic population is running neck and neck with 
the native. Something should be done about it, of course, but what? .. . I am 


not taking sides. I only report that the Indians are becoming conquerors by 
infiltration of an archipelago where the native deserves his own land and customs.” 

Among many Europeans in various occupations in the colony, opinion was 
almost unanimous that the increasing Indian population seriously endangers the 
Fijian population. For example, a chemist said: ‘‘ The greatest injury ever done 
by the British in the history of Fiji was in bringing the Indian here...” An 
inspector of schools: ‘‘In the end numbers must tell. Think of other countries 
where the native people have not been able to put their land to the best use. Their 
land has become the property of those who will use it.” A shipping clerk: ‘“‘ The 
Fijian . . . will lose the will to live and eventually die out...” 

When a more optimistic note is struck, it appears to be based on hopeful con- 
siderations of advances among the Fijians without paying due attention to what 
has been termed “‘ the merciless fecundity of the Indians.’”’ A missionary writes : 
“Tt is evident that the Fijian is growing stronger and not weaker. . . I don’t think 
we need to be alarmed for the Fijian . . . I have great faith in the Fijian...” 
But the menace of Indian numerical superiority does exist. Neither impractical 
idealism nor shallow optimism can alter it. As indicated at the beginning of this 
survey, Fijian resentment is being fanned by the publicity the question is receiving 
in the European press. In reply to an Indian claim (published in the Fiji Times 
and Herald) that they had “ civilized the savages,”’ three Fijians wrote: “.. . it 
is time that the Indians were warned that such lies are adding fuel to the fire. 


‘‘ The Indians first came to Fiji as indentured labourers for the C.S.R. Company. 
In Fijian eyes they were an uncivilized community in all essentials and their subse- 
quent progress has been due to three factors: Indian ambition and avariciousness, 
British easy-going benevolence, and (not least) Fijian tolerance and hospitality . . . 
Can the Fijians be blamed if to-day they see only two solutions to the problem of 
Fiji—either their own extinction under the Indian flood or the removal of the Indians 
to their homeland ? ” 

Or again, from India, but published in the same press: ‘ Indians have full 
rights over Fiji. It is therefore our colony or, to put it in other words, an Indian 
colony . . . it cannot be long before Fiji will have the good fortune of styling itself 
a colony of Free India.” 

Before leaving the subject of European attitudes and opinions, further brief 
reference should be made to the guarded official pronouncements of European 


11 Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Special Publication No. 32, p. 12. 
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government officers. These are probably dictated by the dilemma in which Govern- 
ment finds itself and by its consequent policy. The impression sometimes (though 
not always) given is that there is little or no cause for alarm and an easy confidence 
that “everything will come out alright in the end.” Towards the end of 1954 
a prominent Fijian leader said to his own people: “It is for all of us to declare 
openly, while there is still time, that we are determined by every means in our power 
to keep out man-made disasters from our fair country.” 

Supporting this challenge, the present Governor of Fiji said later, ‘‘ I see small 
cause for apprehension and alarming prognostications with which some local tub- 
thumpers and outsiders from abroad (who know little about our racial amity) would 
curdle our blood . . . we are all proud of our national characteristics and our own 
way of life ; then let us be as proud of the spirit of tolerance. . .” 


I have sought to indicate and illustrate some attitudes and opinions found 
among the three most powerful ethnic groups found in Fiji. In general, the average 
European likes the Fijian, but dislikes the Indian except when work is to be done 
requiring long-term concentration, free from the imperative demands of a culture 
which still respects the communal system. On the other hand, some Europeans, 
particularly those employing or responsible for labour used for profit, find little to 
praise and much for which to criticize the Fijian. The part-European population 
is, in general, pro-Fijian. 

Clearly, the present degree of tension stems almost solely from the introduction 
of the East Indians. In 1879, commercial interests, rather than principles of trustee- 
ship for native peoples, seemed largely to determine British colonial policy. If 
Britain, like the Commonwealth of Australia in Papua, had refrained from importing 
indentured labour, or, like New Zealand in western Samoa, had ensured that the 
indentured labourers were returned to their own country, and had been content with 
slower economic development, that development would have proceeded on sounder 
and healthier lines for the Fijians. Furthermore, the over-population of the colony, 
now in the foreseeable future, would have been postponed almost indefinitely. 


As a consequence of the injustice done to the Fijians by the importation of 
indentured labour, we are now faced with an Indian population, the major ethnic 
group of the colony, which, whilst looking to India for moral support, cannot but 
regard Fiji, the country of their birth, as homeland. To deport, or even to continue 
to restrict Indians, against their will would be to perpetrate injustice to a courteous, 
intelligent and industrious people, almost, if not quite, equal to the injustice done 
to the Fijians by bringing the Indians to their country. Were it practicable to 
secure an uninhabited area for the Indians, similar to Fiji in fertility and opportunity, 
to which the Indians would willingly migrate to develop their own culture and 
express their own personality, the problem would be solved. Such solutions are 
not usually found in the world of practical affairs. 


Into this difficult socio-political situation the administrator, educator, social 
worker and missionary must go, not as a mere theorist and not simply to spend money 
on more or less random projects, but to seek a practical solution to the colony’s 
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most urgent problems. Foremost among these is the present and future relations 
of the Fijians and Indians. We will therefore consider briefly some possible future 
developments. 


(5) SomE PossIBLE FuTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

When under discussion with friends and informants in the colony and in associa- 
tion with the ethnic groups concerned, the problem indicated in the foregoing pages 
is often involved with such conviction and emotional content that better perspective 
for thoughtful pronouncement may be attained from a distance. It is more than 
two years since I left Fiji after nineteen years of association with the Fijian-Indian 
problem. Whilst there are far too many imponderables for suggestions to be made 
with much degree of confidence, I shall state briefly some sociological considerations 
and possibilities involved in future developments. 


The future seems to hold three possible courses: (1) The first, as already 
indicated, has been mentioned by Fijians, Indians and Europeans. By continuing 
their infiltration of the islands and by maintaining their rapid increase in population, 
the Indian people may attain such dominance throughout the archipelago that the 
Fijians, greatly outnumbered and relegated to a subordinate position, may with the 
passing of the centuries, lose the will to live and share the fate of other ethnic 
minorities, extinction. This does not seem likely. The Fijians are now a virile 
race, maintaining aspects of distinctive cultures markedly diverse from those of the 
Indians. (2) A second possibility is that Fijians and Indians may continue as 
separate ethnic groups, living side by side, but with the present tension and latent 
unrest prevailing and with the possibility of occasional open conflict. (3) A third 
is that by a careful, gradual and purposive administration and education, the present 
cultural differences and prejudices may ultimately be removed, so that a new and 
distinct ethnic group may be formed by the fusion of cultures as seems to have become 
almost achieved in Hawaii. 


This last suggestion may meet with little acceptance in the Fiji of to-day. It 
may be contended that inter-cultural relations between Fijians and Indians are still 
few. Each group, for instance, still opposes successfully the suggestion of inter-racial 
marriage. On the other hand, we may observe the specific interplay of contact 
forces and we know that cultures do change through the ages. The challenge of 
changing conditions is met by the response of changing cultures. Already Indian 
cultures in Fiji show marked divergence from their parent cultures in India. The 
Fijian, too, is involved in the same culture-contact situation and the effects of that 
contact already apparent in his culture would form an interesting study. Despite 
the emotional prejudice the suggestion could arouse from many Indians and Fijians 
at the present stage of culture-contact, I believe that the solution lies in compromise 
directed towards a new culture, for, as Malinowski said: “‘ The clash and interplay 
of two cultures produce new things.’’!* Furthermore, the possibility of the fusion 
of cultures is enhanced by the already wise and purposive British dministration. 


12 Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change (1947 edition), p. 25. 
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In view of this course of possible development, we shall turn to some sociological, 
educational and religious considerations, each of which has interplay with the other, 
fully aware that, in 1955, almost any suggestion is likely to evoke criticism from some 
section of the Fiji community. 


(a) Some Sociological: Considerations 

Caste broke down when the Indians were caught up in the indenture system. 
For instance, they were no longer able to observe the taboos placed on members of 
different castes eating or living together. Hence a very slight social prestige attaching 
to higher castes is all that remains in Fiji. Rules and taboos relating to varieties of 
occupations, to such matters as the sacred cow, the killing of pests, religious con- 
victions in general, religious festivals, marriage, dress, and even to Indian languages 
have been changed or modified. The Indian often seems intensely desirous of 
emulating the European and of adopting his culture. One, a university graduate, 
said: ‘‘ I am the same as you are, 1 am a European.”’ Already prosperous Indians 
vie with one another and with Europeans for comfortable homes, expensive cars, 
pleasant-toned radios and Western culture. As a guest in such homes I have lost 
consciousness of contact with non-European culture. Music and songs were 
European. Photos of sons and daughters away at secondary schools and universities 
in Australia and New Zealand were produced. Professional Indian men took their 
places naturally and easily with Europeans whom they had equalled or surpassed 
in academic and technical attainments. Superficially, at least, the acculturative 
process seemed almost complete. Meals, however, were sometimes distinctively 
Indian: curried goat, roti and Indian sweetmeats. 

The Fijian, too, in many instances is adopting Western culture. By adopting 
Christianity he has already removed one sociological and cultural barrier between 
himself and the European. In some other respects his transition is slower than the 
Indian yet none the less marked. Notwithstanding these changes, the general 
cultures remain distinctly Indian and distinctly Fijian, and therefore acutely different. 
In so far as temperament stems from culture, this difference provides much of the 
incompatibility which finds expression in many ways including the refusal to inter- 
marry, a major obstacle to Fijian-Indian relations. The solution to this problem 
might ultimately go far towards solving the problem of cultural diversity, combine 
the Indian’s inferiority complex and resentment of racial distinction with the Fijian’s 
national pride and indifference to racial distinction ; combine the Indian’s restless, 
competitive attitude with the apparently happy irresponsibility of the Fijian, and 
also produce a good physical type. Finally, as at present no land may be alienated 
from the Fijian for the Indian, inter-marriage would provide an answer to the serious 
question of land tenure, which holds explosive forces. It may be significant that 
in discussions recorded the greatest number of Fijians in the four categories were 
those who declined to answer the question whether the inter-marriage they opposed 
would ever take place. The next largest number were those who believed it 
ultimately would occur. Among other cultures of the Fiji administration, cultural 
prejudice against inter-marriage has already begun to break down. A reliable 
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Rotuman informant claimed that he had noted this among the less educated and 
lower ranks of Rotumans and Fijians in Rotuma. 


Despite the valid objections which, to-day, may be advanced against this 
proposal for Fijians and Indians, theoretically at least it provides a solution which 
in the centuries that lie ahead may be achieved. If this is the solution to be sought, 
the educational policy of the colony should become a foremost factor in effecting it. 


(b) Some Educational Considerations 

Syllabuses and text-books should be prepared for both races with a view to 
promoting mutual respect and sympathetic understanding. European, Fijian and 
Indian teachers will need to be trained thoroughly to appreciate the psychology, 
ethnology and cultures of their educands. Education for co-operative living, 
guidance towards inter-cultural communities should be applied with purpose and 
determination. Such policy would involve more widely-planned co-education of 
Fijians and Indians. Languages divide Indian from Indian, and also Indian from 
Fijian. Until English becomes a common language, the ethnic groups will have to 
be divided (as now) for classroom instruction, but only until each group knows 
sufficient English for it to become the medium of instruction. 


Of 51 recorded discussions with Fijians on the subject of racial co-education, 
40 opposed it, seven favoured it, and four displayed indifference. European teachers, 
including teacher-trainers, experienced in Fiji and to whom a questionnaire was 
sent, agreed that Fijian-Indian co-education is ideally necessary. But when the 
present position was faced realistically by some of Fiji’s most efficient educators 
there was evidence of confusion and expectation of frustration illustrated by the 


following extracts from their written answers: ‘‘ Co-operation must be developed 
quickly or serious clashes will result.” ‘‘ We have to work against. . . racial 
antipathy . . . The surface has but to be scratched to make it evident.” “ The 


chief aim of co-education of the races, if attempted, should be on playing together, 
and in hostels, living together—but I feel sorry for the man who tries to make the 
latter experiment . . . it is possible to teach them together, but outside they 
immediately separate.” “I feel no call to work for closer co-operation between 
non-Christian Indians and Fijians because of the low ethical standards and political 
astuteness of the educated Indians.” 

These same educationists asked for “‘ teachers with the international outlook 
prepared to emphasize the contribution of cultures rather than clash,” and for 
“ preparation for inter-racial marriage—a necessity for progress.”’ 

In spite of doubts, however, the administration is to choose the third possibility 
suggested above, namely the ultimate development over the centuries of a Fijian- 
Indian culture (expressing new and valuable personalities who will make their 
contribution to the world of the future), then every opportunity must be taken to 
educate the groups together and purposefully for inter-cultural relations. 

In general, the European teachers experienced in Fiji indicate in their answers 
a belief that, if the co-education of the ethnic groups could be conducted under ideal 
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conditions, then education may hold the solution to the Fijian-Indian problem. 
Unfortunately, practical considerations based on difficulties already found in the 
experiment have caused such teachers to hesitate in reaching a conclusion. One 
wrote of racial co-education: ‘‘ At the present stage of development, and with our 
present different economic standards for the two races, I doubt if there are any real 
advantages.” 

Differences in economic standards, however, are not a sufficient reason to retard 
the inauguration of a wisely-planned policy of racial co-education. The development 
of racial tolerance and understanding will lay an increasingly firm foundation on 
which to attack the differences in economic standards. The acuteness of the problem 
challenges the educationist to attempt to develop in co-racial education the ideal of a 
Fijian-Indian culture based on common interests and advancing beyond the parent 
cultures in either group. 

The Fiji Government has moved in this direction by establishing the Nasinu 
Teachers’ Training College, a residential institution for training Indian and Fijian, 
male and female, teachers. Though open to criticism (and somewhat clumsy in 
execution) through failure to apply sound principles usually followed by the Fiji 
Government in its native administration, the project at least indicates the possibility 
of developing more fully the principles enunciated here. An apparently unfounded, 
but perhaps significant, rumour that some Fijian male students and Indian female 
students in the college wished to become engaged to marry received some publicity 
and the idea received considerable opposition. But the Fijian-Indian contact 
situation, together with historical and environmental factors, has undoubtedly 
weakened sanctions in both groups. Despite the present inter-racial tension and 
the disappointment sometimes expressed at the hitherto apparently barren results of 
inter-racial co-education, there are evidences of a softening-up process and a 
weakening of cultural patterns, particularly in centres of mixed population. As 
the Fijian ranking system disintegrates, as it already i disintegrating before the 
advancing tide of individualism which follows in the wake of Western education, 
new patterns of social relations are emerging. These relations need the skilled 
guidance of administrators and educationists who possess tolerance, sympathy and 
insight. And unless education can extend this tolerance, sympathy and insight to 
the various ethnic groups of the colony, maladjustments will occur. As succeeding 
generations inherit the tendencies to change and find themselves farther removed 
from the traditional cultures of a former era, other social taboos will be removed 
perhaps extending even to the taboos on inter-racial marriage. 

If, as has been indicated, refusal to inter-marry is a major obstacle to Fijian- 
Indian relations, another major obstacle is the present divisive force of different 
religions. 


(c) Some Religious Considerations 

More than 100,000 Fiji-Indians are Hindus. The majority of the rest are 
Mohammedans. Two or three per cent. are Christians. Hindu shrines, Moham- 
medan mosques and Sikh temples symbolize and help to perpetuate in weakened 
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forms the ancient Eastern religions. At the same time, these in that perpetuation 
divide the Indians from the Fijians, almost all of whom are nominally Christians. 
Here again, in the realm of religion, there are so many imponderables that it is not 
possible to forecast the future. Indian ascendancy may confirm and strengthen 
Indians in their old religions, so that in the event of the common Fijian-Indian culture 
developing and of the European and his influence being eliminated, or nearly so, the 
Fijian may follow the Indian religions. On the other hand Christian missions are 
making some impact on the Fiji-Indians. In 1953, a Fiji-born Indian, now a popular 
Methodist preacher in New Zealand, visited the country of his birth to conduct a 
Christian mission in Fiji. He created considerable interest among his own country- 
men. Some Indians profess to desire a religious compromise, recognizing all religions. 
I have attended the opening of an Indian school over which waved a flag bearing 
the Christian Cross, the Mohammedan Crescent and the Hindu OME. Prayers 
in these three faiths are sometimes offered at Indian public gatherings. Indian 
schools display Christian pictures side by side with those of their own religions. 
Some intelligent and educated European missionaries believe that, notwithstanding 
the small number of Indian converts to Christianity, the infiltration of Christian 
principles and the Indians’ appreciation of practical services, educational, medical 
and social, rendered by the missions, may eventually cause a mass movement to 
Christianity. This is probably wishful thinking, but if it did occur it could become 
a powerful factor for inter-cultural relations, for the promotion of inter-ethnic-group 
marriage, the desire for and the development of culture patterns accepted by all 
members of a socially new Fiji. 
A. C. Cato. 
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BLOOD GROUPS OF NEW CALEDONIAN NATIVES 


By Orca KooptzorF and R. J. WALSH! 


HE group of Pacific islands known as New Caledonia was discovered by Captain 

James Cook in 1774 and later was frequently visited by traders. The French 
took possession of the group in 1853 and established a penal settlement. The islands 
have since remained in French hands. The native population, now numbering 
about 30,000, has been investigated by several French anthropologists, but little 
attention was paid to the blood groups until an extensive survey was undertaken by 
Simmons, Graydon and Avias (1949). These authors also reviewed comprehensively 
the various theories that have been expounded concerning the ethnology of the New 
Caledonian natives. It appears to be generally held that the natives have resulted 
from the mixture of several different groups which include Melanesian, Polynesian 
and Australoid types and that the proportion of each varies in different regions 
of the islands. 
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Map showing the regions in New Caledonia from where 
the blood samples were obtained. 


The present paper reports the blood groups of a further series of natives from 
New Caledonia. The blood samples were collected through the agency of Dr. M. 
Tivollier, Director of the Bureau d’Hygiéne, Noumea. Dr. Tivollier himself collected 
100 samples from the south of New Caledonia in the region of Paita and in the region 
of Yaté. Dr. Merlet obtained 50 samples from the north-east in the Ponerihouen 


3From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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district, and Dr. Garey a further 50 samples from the north-west, with a tribal 
distribution as follows: Wanap 25, Pagon 12, Paob 9 and Galagaoui 4. These 
tribes are all located in the district of Koumac. At a later date all three collaborators 
were asked to indicate the relationship, if any, of the subjects to each other. It was 
ascertained that 19 of the subjects from the north-eastern area were closely related 
to some of the remaining 31, and these 19 were therefore excluded from the analysis. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 

A sterile sample of venous blood was obtained from each subject and approxi- 
mately two millimetres placed in small (3in. x gin.) test tubes. The samples were 
forwarded to Sydney by air but no refrigeration was available during transit. They 
were in good condition on arrival and were tested within ten days of collection. 
Tests were made for the ABO, MNS, Rh and Fy® groups by methods described by 
Race and Sanger (1954). Other blood groups were not investigated because of the 
lability of antigens during transit (Sanger, Walsh and Kay, 1951) and because 
suitable testing sera were not available at the time. Gene frequencies were calculated 
by methods described in a previous paper (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza, 
1954). 


TABLE I 
The A BO Groups of New Caledonians 
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Gene Frequencies 


O=0:-6906 O=0-6881 O =0-7108 O=0-6855 

A,=0+2342 A, =0- 2436 A,=0- 2461 A, =0-+2255 

B=0:0753 B=0-0683 B=0-0431 B=0-0890 
RESULTS 


The ABO results are shown in Table I. All group A and group AB samples 
were tested with anti-A, serum but no negative reactions were observed. This 
absence of A, and A,B bloods appears to be characteristic of all Pacific native groups 
that have been tested to date. The observed numbers in the table do not differ 
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significantly from the expected as calculated from the gene frequencies in any group. 
This suggests that the groups are homogeneous within themselves. The y? test for 
homogeneity was applied to the three different geographic groups and a value of 
2-89 obtained for six degrees of freedom. There are therefore no differences in 
distribution of the ABO groups in the different regions. 


Table II shows the MNS groups. Again the observed numbers do not differ 
greatly from the expected. Positive reactions with anti-S serum were obtained 
with 13-8% of the total tested and this figure is to be compared with 59-3% positive 
reactions in the white Australian population (Walsh and Montgomery, 1947), 23°5% 


TABLE II 
The MN S Groups of New Caledonians 
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Gene Frequencies 
MS =0:-0325 MS =0-0000 MS=0:-0379 MS =0:-0423 
Ms ~=0- 3045 Ms ~0- 2600 Ms =0- 2202 Ms ~0° 3577 
NS=0-0390 NS=0:- 0617 NS=0-0288 NS=0-0358 
Ns =0-6240 Ns =0-6783 Ns =0-7131 Ns=0- 5642 


in the New Guinea natives (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Lancaster and Price, 1953) and no 
positive reactions amongst the Australian aborigines (Sanger, 1950). In the New 
Caledonian group the ratio of the MS gene to NS gene is 0:82. In a combined 
English and Australian group of 1,419 subjects (Race and Sanger, 1954) this ratio 
was 3:08, and in a group of 443 New Guinea natives it was 0-24 (Walsh et alii, 1953). 
Mourant (1954) has pointed out that when the frequency of S is low it is difficult to 
ascertain with accuracy how it is distributed between M and N. Nevertheless it is 
of interest that the ratio of MS to NS is greater than unity in every part of the world 
except in the Pacific region. The genetic significance of this observation is not 
readily apparent. 
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The x? test for homogeneity was applied to the figures in Table II without 
regard to the reactions with anti-S. For the three phenotypes, M, MN and N in the 
three geographic areas, y* equalled 12-74 for four degrees of freedom. This figure 


shows that there is a significant difference between the three groups. 


Inspection 


of the table shows that the lack of homogeneity is due to a higher frequency of M 


TABLE III 


The Rh Groups of New Caledonians 
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* + a ! PO IRE 
Gene Frequencies 
Total North-West North-East South 
R,=0:-8005 R,=0-7484 R,=0-9333 R,=0-7811 
R,=0- 1305 R,=0- 1313 R,=0-0148 R,=0- 1677 
Ry=0- 0690 Ry=0-1203 Ry=0-0519 Rp=0'0512 


(0-4000) in the southern group than in the north-western (0-2600) or north-eastern 
groups (0-2581). The southern group also contains proportionately more MN 
subjects (60%) than either of the other groups. 


The Rh results are shown in Table III. 


The frequencies as shown of the 


chromosome cDe (R») are the summation of the frequencies of cDe (Ry) and cde (r). 
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It is not known whether the latter exists in the New Caledonians because serological 
tests to distinguish the two are not available. The CDE (R,) chromosome was not 
detected in the present series, but Simmons ef alii (1949) found it in four subjects, 
two of whom were from southern New Caledonia, one from Pine Island and one from 
the Loyalty Islands. y? was calculated for the three geographic regions shown in 
Table III by grouping the subjects into three classes, homozygous R, subjects 
(R,R,), heterozygous R, subjects (R,R, and R,R,) and those who did not possess R, 
(R,Ry, RgRp and RyRy). The value of 9-06 for four degrees of freedom is just short 
of significance at the 5% level. 

It should be mentioned that one subject who was excluded from the north-eastern 
group in the present series because of his familial relationship to other subjects gave 
the reactions of the genotype Cde/Cde (R’R’). The possibility was considered 
that the gene at the D locus might be the variant D"; but negative results were 
consistently obtained when the red cells were tested by the indirect Coombs test 
after prolonged contact with incomplete anti-D serum. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to obtain a further blood sample from this subject. In view of the possible 
existence of an Australoid element in New Caledonia it is worthy of note that Simmons 
and Graydon (1948) reported four instances of Cde/Cde (R’R’) amongst 234 Australian 
aborigines. However, the presence of low grade D¥ was not excluded by indirect 
Coombs tests. 

All the samples were tested with anti-Fy* serum, but no negative reactions 
were obtained. 


DIscussION 

The geographic regions included in the present survey differ from those studied 
by Simmons eé¢ alii (1949), but in general the gene frequencies are similar in both 
series. It is apparent from the MNS results presented in this paper that the New 
Caledonians are not a homogeneous people. This is consistent with the theory that 
successive migrations have reached New Caledonia and that the influence of each 
has not yet covered the whole area. On the other hand, the gene frequencies could 
be the result of movement to different regions of relatively small groups from a 
common stock. The smaller the initial migratory group the greater may be the 
differences in gene frequencies as compared with the parent group. 

With the exception of Polynesia there is a general blood group pattern throughout 
the Pacific islands—absence of A,, high frequency of N, low frequency of S, high 
frequency of CDe (R,) and apparent absence of cde (r). The New Caledonian natives 
conform to this pattern but all the island groups show some variations. Usually 
it is difficult to interpret these minor differences and to conjecture from them the 
nature of the parent stocks of the population under consideration. However, it 
was recently suggested that the Fijians are the descendants of Melanesian and 
Polynesian elements arriving in Fiji from easterly and westerly movements 
respectively (Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954). In this instance the gene frequencies 
of the supposed hybrid group, the Fijians, were intermediate between those of the 
two possible parent groups. 
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The problem is more difficult in relation to the New Caledonians because a 
third parent group, the Australoids, has been suggested as a result of studies in 
social and physical anthropology. When three or more parent groups are allegedly 
involved in the formation of a new population, proof of the presence of ancestral 
elements from any one is dependent on the finding in the hybrid population of genes 
characteristic of the original group. The Australian aborigine lacks the genes B 
and S but possesses the chromosome combination CDE (R,). Although the latter 
is present in relatively high frequency in the Australians it is not confined to this 
population, and therefore its discovery in New Caledonia cannot be regarded as 
evidence for the existence of an Australoid element in this region. 


TaBLE IV 
Some Gene Frequencies of Groups Possibly Related to the New Caledonians 
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The possibility must be considered that the present inhabitants of New Caledonia 
are descended solely from Melanesian and Polynesian elements. Table IV shows 
some gene frequencies of groups adjacent to New Caledonia. The Polynesians are 
represented by a group of natives from Tonga and the Melanesians by natives from 
New Guinea. It can be seen that the New Caledonians occupy a position between 
the Melanesians and the Polynesians in respect of the gene frequencies of M, N, S, R, 
and R,. The frequencies of A do not differ significantly in any of the three groups, 
but the frequency of B is lower in the New Caledonians than in either of the other 
two groups. With the exception of the findings concerning the B gene the blood 
groups of the New Caledonians are consistent with their possible origin from 
Melanesian and Polynesian elements. It is certainly true that some degree of 
Australoid infiltration would explain the low frequency of the B gene, but this could 
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also be the result of genetic variation within a population composed solely of 
Melanesian and Polynesian elements. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that the blood group studies reported in this 
paper neither prove nor disprove the existence of an Australoid element in the present 
population of New Caledonia. 


SUMMARY 

The blood groups of 181 New Caledonian natives are reported in this paper. 
The subjects have been divided into three groups on the basis of geography. There 
is some evidence from this subdivision that the population is not homogeneous. 
In general the blood group gene frequencies conform to the pattern observed through- 
out the Pacific and are consistent with the theory that the natives are the descendants 
of Melanesian and Polynesian elements. The presence of an Australoid element 
could be neither proved nor disproved. 
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NOTES ON WINDESI GRAMMAR 
By Dr. H. K. J. Cowan 


I. INTRODUCTION 
(1) Literature 


It is a remarkable fact that, although the Windesi language was studied by the 
missionary J. A. van Balen as early as the ’eighties and a collection of folk-tale 
texts with a vocabulary and translation was already published by him in 1915, no 
grammatical description of any kind has ever appeared in print. And even the 
present notes are based not on renewed personal investigations in the field, but on 
those same texts, together with some more recent manuscript and other material 
as mentioned hereafter. Nevertheless it is hoped that they will be useful as they 
will make it easier to get acquainted with the main structural features of the language 
than texts alone can do. 


The literature on which these notes are based thus consists of : 


(a) J. A. van Balen’s folk-tale texts already mentioned (Bijdr. Kon. Inst., 
The Hague, Vol. 70, 1915). This publication is an excellent piece of work 
and needs only little correction as is shown by the more recent literature 
cited below. 

(6) A manuscript vocabulary, containing about 1,800 words, with several 
short sentences as examples, compiled by the Rev. J. Eigendaal, of which a 
typewritten copy was given to me by the author at Manokwari in April 
1947. 

(c) Manuscript vocabularies of some dialects, compiled in 1948 by order of the 
Administration by local civil servants, in the possession of the Bureau of 
Native Affairs at Hollandia, and referred to in my “ Voorlopige Resultaten 
van een Ambtelijk Taalonderzoek in Nieuw-Guinea ”’ (ed. Kon. Inst. voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenk., The Hague, 1953). 

(d) A small hymn-book in Windesi, printed by the Protestant Mission for use 
in native church services (Miei, 1941). 


There has also been a small reading-book for native schools, containing biblical 
stories (ed. Ig11, 2nd ed., Amsterdam 1915) also by van Balen, but I have not been 
able to obtain a copy of it here at Hollandia. 


(2) Area and Relations 

The Windesi language is one of a group of dialects, sometimes called Windesi- 
Wandamen, which extends along the shores (except the southernmost point) of the 
Wandamen Bay northward to Sjari, inland across the narrow neck of New Guinea 
formed by the Idora isthmus, and even a certain distance westward along both the 
northern and the southern shores of the Bintuni Bay (MacCluer Gulf), including 
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the Steenkool (Bintuni) district on the northern shore and Wamesa in the Babo 
district, on the southern shore. 


The language belongs to the Austronesian family, but its exact position in it 
cannot be defined yet. It shows several Melanesian characteristics, such as the 
survival in some relationship terms and some names of parts of the body only of 
the old Austronesian possessive suffixes for the 2nd and 3rd person singular ; the use 
in some other cases of ‘‘ auxiliary ’”’ possessive nouns taking such possessive suffixes 
and placed before the object of the possession ; certain elements in the vocabulary, 
e.g. a(n)tu(n), “ (his) child’”’ (Mel. natu) ; tama(ni), “ (his) father ’’ (Mel. *tama) ; 
etc. Some characteristics are even typical of New Guinea mainland Melanesian, 
such as the direct “ genitive-construction ”’ which is in the Papuan, not in the usual 
Austronesian order ; the common use of possessive pronouns placed before the noun 
even in the case of names of parts of the body and relationship terms ; the quinary 
numeral system; the indication of two noun-classes (humans and non-humans) 
in the plural ; and perhaps a few others. But as in island Melanesian the general 
word-order in the sentence is the usual Austronesian and prepositions, not post- 
positions as in many Melanesian languages of New Guinea, are in use. 

The nearest relations of the language, as far as can be judged at present, are the 
Biak-Numfor and Waropen languages, both also of the Geelvink Bay area.” 


Il. THE PHONEMES 
(3) Vowels 


The vowel system is: 


t u 
Although a distinction between a and a-, e and e: and o and o: (or perhaps 
rather a: a; €:€; 2: 0) is given by van Balen and Eigendaal (a:, e: and o: being 
represented by aa, ee and oo at least in closed syllables), it does not appear to be 


phonemic. Both write busar, “‘ white, grey,” but basa:r, ‘‘rise”’; muan, “‘ man,” 
but mama:n, “dark”; separ, “‘ separate,” but sampa-r, “‘ armlet,” etc. But they 
do not always agree ; whereas both have #a:r, “tread on”; ra:r, “ goods”; pa-t, 


“wrap up”’; dia:n, “ fish’; etc., Eigendaal has a:p, “call,” as against van Balen 
ap ; but ban, “‘ break open ’”’ ; tabat, “ cross (adj.), transverse,’”’ as against van Balen 
ba:n, taba:t, etc. The hymn-book only uses a, e.g. sasar, “light ’’ (v. B., Eig. sasa-r) ; 


1 The language map appended by Dr. G. J. Held to his ‘‘ Grammatica van het Waropensch ”’ 
(Ed. Kon. Batav. Genootsch., 1942) is, therefore, inaccurate as to the northward and north- 
westward expansion of the language. See the map on p. 49 of my “‘ Voorlopige Resultaten van 
een Ambtelijk Taalonderzoek in Nieuw-Guinea ’’ (Ed. Kon. Inst. v. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk., 
The Hague, 1953). 


2 For the Biak-Numfor language, see a.o. F. J. F. van Hasselt, ‘‘ Spraakkunst der Nufoorsche 
Taal’ (The Hague, 1905), ‘“‘ Nufoorsche Fabelen en Vertellingen ’’ (Nufor folk-tales) by the 
same author (Bijdr. Kon. Inst., The Hague, 1908), and J. L. and F. J. F. van Hasselt, ‘‘ Noem- 
foorsch Woordenboek ’’ (The Hague, 1947). For Waropen there is Dr. G. J. Held’s excellent 
Grammar already mentioned in the preceding note and his ‘‘ Woordenlijst van het Waropensch ”’ 
(Ed. Kon. Batav. Genootsch., 1942). 
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natar, ‘‘ sparkle, twinkle ’’ (v. B. nata:r, Eig. natar). I have found no examples to 
prove the phonemic value of the distinction. 

Phonemic value does seem to follow for the distinction between o and o: and 
e and e: from such few apparent oppositions as Eig. ser, “ alight ’’ (of birds) ; se-r, 
“see”? (=sera); v.B. re, “eye”: re:, “landward” (=are); bo, ‘‘ row (verb) ; 
paddle, oar’’: bo:, “ fruit, heart.’”” But Eigendaal writes both the last two words 
bo and the humn-book only uses e and 0, e.g. aten (v. B., Eig. ate:n), ‘“‘ beautiful, 
good’; som (Eig. so:m), ‘‘ worship”’; sajor (v. B., Eig. sajo:r), “‘ see, look”’; etc. 
There is, therefore, in my opinion little doubt that such apparent oppositions as 
ser: se:y and bo: bo: are really homonyms just as ba, pa, wa etc. have more than 
one meaning. 

A vowel a (rendered by @) is given by van Bullen. This, however, is little more 
than a supporting or linking vowel without phonemic value, e.g. rura or rur, ‘“‘ gather ”’; 
ota or ot, “‘ travel along ’’ ; sensajor(a), “‘ they look, see”’ ; inar(a)pesi, “‘ a widow ”’ ; 
Ansusapasiat or Ansusipasiat (for Ansus-pasiat), ‘‘ those of Ansus”’ ; etc. 


(4) Consonants 
The consonants are : 


h 

Both van Balen and Eigendaal list some rather few words with a consonant } 
(probably a bilabial v) written with an underlined 6 by the latter and with bw by 
the former, e.g. bisar, “‘old woman.” But van Balen says s.v. bwabwa, “‘ under,” 
that this word is also pronounced with b or w by different speakers and Eigendaal 
gives babin with normal } for van Balen’s bwabwin, ‘“‘ woman,’’ and mentions wea, 
“only,” as well as bea, ‘‘ id.”’, and wara, “ hand,” as well as bara-baba, “ inside of 
the hand”; etc. It is unknown in the hymn-book. I think, therefore, that this 
consonant is a non-distinctive variant. There is in any case no proof in the one 
available example that could be taken as an opposition, viz. Eig. bea, “‘only’”’: 
bea, ‘“ much,” because this may really be an opposition between wea, “‘ only,’”’ and 
bea, “‘much.”” That 6 and w are phonemic, however, is shown by more than one 
example, e.g. ba, (1) “‘open the mouth”; (2) negative particle; (3) “north”: 
wa, “canoe”; bar, “descend”; war, “root (of tree or plant)”; bai, “ parents 
of the bride(groom) ; carry on the back”; wai, ‘cord, rope’’; etc. 


“e 2 ” 


A consonant / is given in one or two words only, e.g. fas, “rice”; sarfer, 


“fishing cord,”’ and these are loanwords from the Biak-Numfor language. Etymo- 
logically the f of Biak-Numfor is represented by #, e.g. tatopan, ‘‘ tale’ =Biak 
kakofen. 

van Balen and Eigendaal list some words with dj, nj and sj, but it is probable 
that these are really combinations with 7 and not distinct phonemes. Thus we find 
“ (his) mother’ written sinjani by van Balen and siniani by Eigendaal; also 
saredjeu (v. B.)=saredieu (Eig.), “ only, but ” ; bedjor (v. B.) =bedior (Eig.), “ resist, 
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prevent’; and the spelling mi, di is the regular one in the hymn-book. Still 
it should be noted that »j or mi may also be a palatalization of n, at least if sintani 
can be connected with Austron. ina, “‘ mother.” 

As for sj opposition with si seems to follow from Eig. sjawa, “ stick to, cling to ”’ : 
siawa, “something dead,” but Eig. has sanewesien, “‘ wish, yearn; gladness,” as 
against v. B. sanewesjen, and the hymn-book always uses si except in the word Sjen, 
“Lord God,” probably because this has become accepted orthography in this 
particular case. I take it, therefore, that sjawa and siawa just mentioned are 
homonyms. Compare also v.B. swa=sua, “creep into”; beruswa=berusua, 
“ aside.” 

As regards dialectical differences, it can be said that the Wandamen dialect 
frequently drops final » and #, notably in the personal pronouns, e.g. dia (Wan.)= 
dian (Win.), “fish’’; sta (Wan.)=siat (Win.), “they (hum.) ’’; se- (Wan.)=sen- 
(Win.), pron. prefix 3rd p. pl. hum., and similarly in the other pronouns. 


(5) Accent 

van Balen states in the introduction to his texts that no fixed rules for the 
accent can be given, but that some words have different meanings according to 
different accents, e.g. ‘sasi, “‘sea’’; sa’si, “‘dung.’’ Another example from his 
vocabulary is ‘babar, ‘‘ clapping of wings”; ba’bar, “ put on a loin-cloth.” The 


accept appears, therefore, to have phonemic function, at least partly. 


III. SUBSTANTIVES AND ARTICLES. ADJECTIVES 

(6) General Remarks on the Substantive 

Substantives can be either those that are nouns in themselves or words belonging 
to other word-classes or even short constructions that are substantivized. The 
former include some words that are apparently derived although this is not realized 
and there is no question of a regular process of derivation, e.g. dian, “‘ fish,’ probably 
related to an, “‘ eat” (dian is also the conjugated form of the 3rd p. sg.)*; pimuna, 
“ pig,”’ probably from #7, “‘ (some)thing,’’ and mun, “ strike, slay, kill, hunt.” 

Words of other classes treated as substantives may be demonstratives and 
possessives, or adjectives and even verbalforms. These are substantivized by taking 
the article and/or the suffix for number, E.g. baba-pai, “‘ the old, elder one ”’ ; 
munran janest, ‘‘eat these’ (from jana, “ this,’’ and plural suffix) ; bemaso-pasiat, 
“those that stayed behind” (from maso, “ stay,’’ with participial prefix be- and 
with the article) ; beboru-paz, “‘ the dead one, the one who died ”’ (from boru, “ die ’’) ; 
nie-pasiat, “‘ those of his, his people ’’ ; menne-pasiat, ‘‘ your people ”’ (the last two 
examples from possessives that are really “ conjugated ”’ forms, see §12) ; etc. 


3 For the relation between “ eat ’’ and “‘ fish,’”’ cf. Malay makan, “ eat,’ and ikan, “ fish,” 
which seems to be formed in a similar way as Wind. dian. Also an, “ eat,’ is only used as a 
transitive verb ; the intransitive is an pi, ‘‘ eat fish ’’ (b1 =‘‘ something,’”’ but especially “‘ fish ’’ ; 
cf. mun pi, ‘‘ catch something ’’ =“ catch fish ’’) ; cf. the similar usage in the Napan dialect of 
Waropen, where ano, “‘ eat,’”’ is the transitive and anado “‘ eat fish,”’ the intransitive verb (see 
Held, Gr., p. 103). Similarly formed as Wind. dian if compared with an, “ eat,” is ria, ‘‘ road, 
path ” in the Wandamen dialect (Wind. ran) if compared with ra, “ go.” 
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The substantive itself does not formally distinguish gender or class. But the 
fact, to be discussed hereafter, that the 3rd p. pl. pronoun, which is also used as a 
suffix indicating the plural number of nouns, has two different forms, one for human 
beings and one for non-human things, points to a certain classification of nouns in 
this language. This is also the case in the Biak-Numfor and the Waropen languages. 
A system of noun-classification, though a different one from that just mentioned, 
also underlies the variety of methods for indicating the possessives (see §12)’ 


(7) The Articles 


There are two articles, the definite and the indefinite, although the use of the 
two is not the same as in English. 

The definite article is pai, which is itself probably a compound of pa and an 
older article or demonstrative element -7, often found added to nouns with little or 
no change of meaning, e.g. baba, “‘ big’”’: babai, ‘“‘ elder brother or sister’ (=baba- 
pai) ; amor or amori, “ kangaroo”; etc. It is also sometimes added to the old 
Austronesian possessive suffixes where these are still in use (see §12). When the 
plural or dual suffix is added to the article this -i is dropped, which is significant 
as the suffix for number is none but the pronoun of the 3rd p. pl. or dual, and this 
element -7 must somehow be related to the 3rd p. sg. pronoun?. Examples: dian-pai, 
“the or a definite fish” ; nu-pai, “‘ the island” ; antum-pai, “ the child” ; kokori- 
pai sirt, “one (definite, distinct) cock’’; sawa-pai Serapasamai, or Sawa 
Serapasamai, “‘O, husband Serapasamai !’’ (vocative !) ; etc. 

The indefinite article is pest, e.g. baba-pesi, “‘a big one”’; babin Windesi-pesi, 


“a (certain) Windesi woman”; muan-pesi, “a certain man”; aniose-pesi esa ba, 
“not one single village’ ; etc. The indefinite article is also used in the plural and 
dual, e.g. aniose-pesi, ‘‘some villages”; pimuna-pest, “ pigs”’; babin-pesi-sanu, 


“two women ”’ ; etc., but sometimes pesasi is found, e.g. diru-pesasi, “‘ some nights.” 


If an attribute or demonstrative follows the noun, the article is added to the 
former, e.g. antum-babin-pai, ‘‘ the female child, daughter’; babin Windesi-pesi, 
“a Windesi woman.” 


(8) Inflexion of Substantives. Number 


The noun does not change for case, although the constructions indicating the 
““ genitive case ’’ (possession) deserve special attention and will, therefore, be dealt 
with in the next section. 

Substantives do, however, show number morphologically and, as has been said, 
in doing so they distinguish two classes of nouns, viz. one denoting human beings 
and one denoting non-human things. The plural and dual are indicated by suffixes 
that are identical with the third person plural and dual pronouns respectively, viz. 
plural si for non-human things and siat for human beings ; dual sanu for both classes, 
e.g. antosi, ‘“ houses” ; dianst, “ fishes’”’ ; rarwosiat, “‘ brothers, sisters’ ; Windesi- 
pasiat, “‘ the Windesi-people ’’ (with article) ; re-pasanu, ‘‘ the two eyes”’ (with 
art.) ; babin-pesi-sanu, ‘‘two women” (with indef. art.); etc. However, from 
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some few examples it would seem that the distinction is not always strictly observed, 
e.g. siniontusi, “‘men’’; siniontu-pasi, ‘‘ the men.”’ 

If a possessive suffix follows the noun—which is only the case for some relation- 
ship terms and some names of parts of the body—the suffix for number follows it, 
e.g. ntonisiat, ‘ the (lit. his or her) parents-in-law ” ; biniempisanu, “‘ his two wives ” ; 
etc. 

It will have been noticed that the same is the case if the noun takes the article ; 
the final -i of the article in the singular is then substituted by the suffix for number ; 
e.g. dtan-pasi, “‘ the fishes ”’ ; anio-pasi, “‘ the houses ”’ ; rarwo-pasiat, ‘‘ the brothers, 
sisters’; bisar-pasanu, ‘the two old women”’; etc. van Balen has wrongly 
retained the -7 in the plural and dual as well, thus: dian-paisi, rarwo-paisiat. 

If an attribute or demonstrative follows the noun, the suffix for number is 
added to the former, e.g. wa baba-pasi, “the big canoes”; antum-babin-pasiat, 
“the female children, daughters ”’ ; dian nesi, ‘‘ these fishes” ; antum-babin-pasanu, 
“the two daughters.” 


(9) Genitive Construction. Possessive Relation 

The genitive or possessive relation between two nouns is in Windesi indicated 
by different means. Firstly the word nie, ‘‘ his, her, its,” may be placed between 
the possessor (first) and the thing possessed (after), e.g. Indoki nie anio-pai, ‘‘ Indoki’s 
house’; sawani nie ato-bora-pai, “‘her husband’s arrow-bundle”; tawai-pai 
nie ran-pai, “‘ the snake’s path, track’ (with two articles) ; dian nie aten-pai sanewai- 
pasi, ‘‘ the fish’s liver (and) intestines’; etc. Secondly mere juxtaposition in the 
order of English book-case, hill-top, etc., is in use, possibly where the relation is 
felt to be particularly close, e.g. ato-bora, ‘‘ arrow-bundle”’ ; Sipurui rawa torau-pai, 
“ the sandy beach of Sipurui’s sea-side”’ ; Inuri ru-pai, “‘ Inuri’s head” ; Kuri-pai 
babai, ‘‘the Kuri’s elder brother’’; Kawerait rarwo-babin, ‘‘ Kawerai’s sister * 
Kawerai madiawi nie pandotu, “the drum of K.’s younger brother”; etc. But 
sometimes we also find the normal Austronesian order, e.g. anio Marani-pasiat, 
“the house of the Maranis’”’ ; rawa-tawai-pai, “ the snake’s skin ”’ (rawa=“‘ skin ”’), 
This, however, appears to be exceptional, although some more examples are found in 
the hymn-book. 

Relationship terms and names of parts of the body that take the old Austronesian 
possessive suffixes enter into the construction with the 3rd person sg. suffix added to 
them if they form the object of the possession, e.g. babin-pai tamani siniani, “ the 


woman’s father (and) mother”; awini tamani, “ (my or our) mother’s father ”’ ; 
siniamu tamani jau, “ your mother’s father (am) 1”’; dian-pai nie aten-pat, ‘‘ the 
fish’s liver’’; etc. 


(10) Adjectives 

The type of words here classed under the head “ adjectives ” could in a way also 
be dealt with in the chapter on the Verb, because when used predicatively they are 
“conjugated ” like ‘“‘ verbs.’”’ For Windesi as for other Austronesian languages 
classification of “‘ word-classes 


” 


and particularly of the types of words described 
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here by Western standards, is always a more or less thorny problem. Thus even 
“adverbs ”’ can sometimes be “ conjugated,” e.g. tuntane ?, “‘ how shall we be ?, 
what will happen to us ?, what about us ?”’ (lit.: “‘ we-how,” from tane, ‘“‘ how ”’)- 

When used as an attribute the adjective is placed after the noun to which it 
refers, e.g. kankant baba, “a big eagle.” ‘‘ The eagle is big ’’ would be kankani bieba 
(or biba), with the 3rd p. sg. infix. Similarly : diewm pi wura to sieten, ‘‘ He nourishes 
all things until they are good”’ (from aien, “ good,” and the 3rd p. pl. non-hum. 
prefix) ; etc. 

We have already pointed out that adjectives can be substantivized by the 
article. 


IV. PRONOUNS 
(11) Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns are the only ones to be treated here, together with their 
inflected forms (“ possessive pronouns ’’), because they show features of grammatical 
importance, while the other “‘ pronouns ”’ have little more than lexical interest. 

The personal pronouns occur in two series of forms: the cardinal forms and the 
forms used as subject prefixes in conjugation and in certain cases also as possessives. 
In the 2nd and 3rd person sg. these prefixes are replaced by infixes if the stem begins 
with a consonant. When following the verb as object, the cardinal forms are 
commonly used, but sometimes so closely attached to the verb as almost to be suffixes, 
e.g. amannewi, ““ we-own-it ; (it is) ours.” 

Three numbers can be distinguished : singular, dual and plural. As a remnant 
of an obsolete 3rd person trial may perhaps be regarded the apparently conjugated 
form of the numeral “ three,’’ sentoru (see §14). In the third person plural distinction 
is made between human beings on the one and animals and inanimate things on the 
other hand, thus introducing a system of classification of nouns (see §6). 

The following table shows the two series of pronouns (the forms without the 
final consonants between brackets are the Wandamen dialect forms ; in the combina- 
tion nd, however, the ” of the prefix forms is retained in this dialect also) : 


Cardinal Forms. Prefix (Infix) Forms. 
I p. sg. pa .. jau; ja (Wan.) t-, 7- (before vowels) 
2 p. sg. is oo ; bu-, -u- (after init. cons.) 
3 p. sg. ie di-, -i- (after init. cons.) 
Ip. du.in... .. nan(d)u tu(n)- 
I p. du.ex. .. .. amu(n) amu(n)- 
2 p. du. — .. man(d)u mu(n)- 
3 p. du. ts .. san(d)u su(n)- 
I p. pl. in. i .. tata(t) ta(n)- 
I p. pl. ex. < .. ama(t) ‘ ama(n)- 
2 p. pl. res .. mia(t) me(n)- 
3 p. pl. hum. .. .. sta(t) se(n)- 
3 p. pl. non-hum.  & si- 
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(12) Inflected Forms. “ Possessive Pronouns” 


The usual method of forming the genitive forms (‘‘ possessives ’’) of the personal 
pronouns is derived from the word ne, “ possess,’”’ “‘ conjugated ’’ for the different 
persons. From a Western point of view this construction thus really means “ (that 
which) I, you, etc. possess ; (that which is) mine, yours, etc.’’ Compare for instance 
the sentence jau isasera miat pa, ineni ine au pena, ‘I have looked for you, then 
I’ve got you.” E.g. ime, ““my”; nue, “your”; mnie, “his, her, its”; munne, 
“you-both’s ” ; senne, “‘ their’’; etc. These forms are the adjunct forms and are 
placed before the noun indicating the object possessed, e.g. ine terai, ‘‘ my body ” ; 


nie terai-pai, “ his body ” (with article) ; ime aibo, ‘‘my heart”; nie madiawi-pai, 
“his younger brother” (with art.) ; ine mararia, “‘my boy”’ (in the sense of son, 
child) ; tunne anio, “ our (dual incl.) house ’’ ; senne anio-pasi, “ their (pl.) houses ”’ 


etc. The absolute forms are constructed in the same way, but -w7 is added, which is 
probably the 3rd p. sg. pronoun as object linked to the verb by an intermediate w, e.g. 
nuewt, ““yours’’; niewt, “‘his, hers, its” ; amannewi i ma, “‘he is ours” (see also §11). 


For some relationship terms (of a near nature ?) the old Austronesian possessive 
suffixes are still in use, but apparently only for the second and third person singular 
and even these are evidently becoming obsolete ; the 3rd p. sg. often has little more 
value than that of an article, and sometimes the common possessive is placed before 
the noun in addition. The relationships concerned are the parents, the parents-in- 
law, the children, grandparents, grandchildren, wife and husband and possibly one 
or two others. E.g. tamamu, tamamui, “ your father”’; taman, tamant, “ his, her 
father”; siniani and nie siniani, “his, her mother”; a(n)tumu, “ your child” ; 
tapumt, “his, her grandfather”; sawan(i), “her husband’’; biniemu, ‘‘ your 
wife ”’ ; bintempzi, “ his wife ’’ (irregular form ?) ; babani, ‘‘ his (the) elder brother ”’ ; 
nionisiat, ‘“‘his parents-in-law’’; diromu, ‘‘ your sister-in-law”; etc. For the 
first person sg. either no indication is found as in sawa, ‘“‘ (my) husband,” or an 
entirely different word is used as jai, ‘‘ (my) father,” and awini, ‘‘ (my) mother,” 
which are only used by the child when speaking to or about its parents. In the dual 
and plural persons the personal pronoun in its prefix form is prefixed to these relation- 
ship terms with the 3rd p. sg. suffix added to them, a similar procedure, therefore, 
as that used when they enter into the “ genitive-construction ” with another noun 
(§9). In this case the morphological rule of initial consonants in the category 
singular/dual/plural in force for the conjugation of the verb (see §15 and §16) is also 
observed; e.g. tantapuni, “our (incl.) grandfather”; sunrantum-babin-pasiat, 
“their (dual) daughters ”’ (from antu-, “ child’’); etc. 


Some data point to a similar treatment of names of certain (inseparable ?) 
parts of the body as that just described for near relationship terms. But the material 
is limited and often contradictory, and the system is apparently breaking down. We 
have already mentioned such examples, taken from the folk-tale texts, as ine, nie 
terai, ‘my, his body’; ine aibo, ‘‘ my heart’”’; to which we here may add: nie 
ru-pat, “‘ his head ”’ (with art.) ; nie ai-past, “‘ his legs.’’ No examples of suffixes to 
parts of the body are available in these texts except one that is not quite certain : 


(dian nie) aten-pai, “‘ (the fish’s) his (?) liver”’ (cf. Austron. hatay ?). But for the 
D 
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plural forms we have sensanem-past, ‘their bellies’”’ (from sane, “belly ’”’), and 
sunbarami-pasi, “‘ their (dual) hands”’ (from wara, bara, “‘ hand’’), constructions, 
therefore, that are similar to those for near relationship terms in the plural. And the 
hymn-book does give examples of names of parts of the body with suffixed possessives 
in the singular, e.g. aemu, “‘ your foot, leg’ ; waramu, “‘ your hand’”’ ; also Sanomu, 
“Thy Name.” And this is in accordance with a list of pronouns in the Wandamen 
dialect given by Professor Held on p. 50 of his ‘“‘ Grammatica van het Waropensch ”’ 
and cited by him from a manuscript of the Rev. I. S. Kijne. This list gives the 
following forms of the possessives combined with the word for “mouth”: 1 p. s. 
(sore-pai), 2 p. S. soremi, 3 p. S. (sorent), I p. p. in. tansoremt, I p. p. ex. amansoremi, 
2 p. p. mensoremi, 3 p. p. sensoremi ; dual forms are not given. The 2nd p.s. apparently 
has the final w of the suffix assimilated to the demonstrative -7. But it is curious 
to see the ending -mi reappear in the plural forms where one would expect the ending 
of the 3rd p. s. -(7) as in tantapuni given above. But the ending -miz is in accordance 
with sunbarami-pasi and possibly also with sensanem-pasi in the folk-tale texts, 
although in the latter example as in sunrantum-babin-pasiat above the -n may be 
assimilated to the following consonant. This point calls for further investigation. 


A further method, which agrees with the usual system in the Melanesian island 
languages east of New Guinea for words not indicating relationship.or parts of a 
whole, but of which I have only found examples for the 2nd p. sg., is the use of 
‘ auxiliary ’’ possessive nouns with the old possessive suffixes added to them, this 
formation being placed before the noun, e.g. Nomu Sasar, “ Thy Light”; Nomu 
Anio, ‘‘ Thy House”; Nomu Kabo, ‘‘ Thy Word”; nomu Sjen, “ your Lord” ; 
nomu. tatar, ‘‘ your trespasses ’’ ; nemu babai, “‘ your elder brother’ ; memu awatane, 
“this your orphan-child.”” The last two examples, those with memu, are taken from 
the folk-tale texts; the others, with nomu, from the hymn-book. 


It cannot be decided in what sort of cases this method is used nor when the 
construction with xo- and when that with me- is wanted. We find Nomu Anio, 
but we have already mentioned the equally possible construction nue anio. Babai, 
“elder brother,”’ occurs once with memu, but also once with the 3rd p. sg. suffix -ni. 
But ‘‘ younger brother” takes nue before it (nue madiawi-pai). Similarly awatane 
only occurs once with memu, but “ child ’’ normally takes the suffixes. The material 
is, of course, too limited for conclusions. But for the principle involved compare 
the usage in the Mota language (Banks Is., north of the New Hebrides) and in Fidji. 
In Mota an auxiliary possessive noun no- (Fiji id.) is used for general possession, 
another, ma- (Fiji me-), for drink, a third, mwo-, for action or abstraction, and a 
fourth, ga- (Fiji ke-), for foodstuffs, etc. Thus in Mota “my banana” is no-k o 
vetal if it is simply owned, and ga-k o vetal if it is spoken of as my food (0 being the 
article). Similarly mwo-k o nomtup is “‘ my thought,” etc. It is even possible that 
Windesi no- is formally the same as Mota‘and Fiji no-.*) 


4 Dr. A. Capell points to the Austronesian indefinite (4)anu, ‘‘ what’s its name,’’ and its use 
in the Bare’e language of Celebes for emphatic possessives : anu:ku pale, ‘‘ my hand,” for emphasis 
instead of the normal pale-ku. And he adds: “ This, then, represents the origin of the M.N. 
possessive based on na, no, certainly in idea, and possibly also in word ”’ (‘‘ The Linguistic Position 
of South-Eastern Papua,” Sydney, 1943, p. 232). 
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The basic principle underlying the diversity in the indication of possessives is, 
of course, again a system of noun-classification. The same is the case in most if not 
all Melanesian languages, including the Waropen language and, in a lesser degree, 
also the Biak-Numfor language. It is, however, difficult to draw distinct lines 
between the classes involved, owing to the limited material and also to the fact that 
the system is apparently breaking down. One class only stands out with sufficient 
clearness, viz. that of near relations and (inseparable ?) parts of the body. 


V. THE NUMERAL SYSTEM 

(13) Cardinal Numerals 

The numeral system is quinary: the words for “ six ’”’ up to “nine ’’ are com- 
pounded by that for “ five ’’ with those for “‘one”’ up to “four,” but there is a 
separate word for “ten.’’ “ Twenty,” however, is siniontu siri, ‘‘one man’’ (i.e. 
his fingers and toes together). The series up to “ten” is: siri, monu (Wan., 
muandu), toru, at (Wan. ate), rim, rim e siri, rim e monu (muandu), rim e toru, rime 
at(e), sura. 


” 


The cardinal numerals are placed after the noun to which they refer, e.g. ato siri, 
“one arrow”; amor sura, “ten kangaroos”; aja-pai siniontu siri, ‘“‘ twenty 
birds ” (with the article in the singular!) ; wa siniontu rim, ‘‘ 100 canoes’’; etc. 


(14) Ordinal Numerals and Other Derived Forms 


Ordinal numerals are formed from the cardinals by prefixing be-, e.g. ruran 
be-toru, ‘‘ the third group”; raria be-at, “‘ the fourth day ”’; etc. 


This prefix, however, is the common prefix indicating the being in or changing 
into a certain state or situation (see §17, B), and therefore betoru, beat, etc., may also 
mean “being three, four, in threes, by threes, fours,” etc., and may be used and 
conjugated as a predicate, e.g. Kawerai tuter madiawi-pai rarwo-babin-pai senbetoru 
senmasot, ‘“‘ K. with the brother (and) the sister they-being-three (i.e. the three of 
them) stayed behind”’; Jopi-pasiat senmasoi papon na Batewar; senberim senbo 
so Waropan, “‘the Jopi people formerly lived at Batewar; five of them rowed 


” 


(lit. they-were-five they-rowed) to Waropen ”’ ; etc. 

In these cases, though, the numeral may itself be ‘‘ conjugated ” directly without 
the prefix be-, e.g. rawiniena sentoru senda rau, “ towards the evening they-three; 
they went outside”’; imen: sentoru senbiar, “ then they-three they descended ” 
etc. It is, however, possible that we must regard this form not so much as “ con- 
jugated,”’ but as some sort of obsolete trial of the personal pronoun. I have found 
no examples of such a construction with other numerals than “ three.” 


VI. THE VERB 
(15) General Remarks 
As has already been indicated in §10, the class of words here called ‘“‘ verbs ”’ 
could in certain respects, viz. when used predicatively, be regarded as including 
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types of words that otherwise, e.g. when used as attributes, are rather comparable 
to our adjectives. For these words are, as predicates, “ conjugated ” exactly like 
a “verb,” while they remain unchanged when used as attributes. For examples 
see §10. On the other hand conjugated forms of verbs in the stricter sense, i.e. 
words denoting an action not a state or situation, are without change used 
attributively, viz. in relative sentences where we would use a relative pronoun ; 
e.g. siniontu diru riama pa kausapa bioru, “ the man, who came in the night, died 
the next morning ”’ (lit.: “‘man night came already, morning he-died’”’). If the 
relation is object of a verb a pronoun is often added to indicate it, e.g. antum-pai 
niunum dian-pai siemua 1 to, “‘ the boy roasted the fish that he had caught ”’ (lit. : 
“the fish he caught it already ’’). 

Apart from certain verbal prefixes, to be discussed in §17, that may be said 
to indicate certain aspects, the verb does not change for tense, aspect or mood. 
These are, if necessary, indicated by auxiliary words such as nani, “ presently ”’ 
{inconjugable), placed before the conjugated verb, for the future; to, pa or pana, 
“already, finished,”’ placed after the verb, for the past, etc. For the future the 
verb ¢o, ‘“ will, wish ” (conjugated) is also used, e.g. tio tiawa, “it will fall ”’ (lit. : 
“it will it falls’) ; sentonbo sento senmun pi, “ they rowed in order to catch fish ”’ 
(lit.: “‘ they rowed they wish they catch fish ’’). 

Person and number of the subject are always indicated by the prefix or, as the 
case may be, infix forms of the pronouns in conjugation. But in addition some 
types of verbs change the initial of the stem according to the number of the subject. 
We have here a similar phenomenon as that in the Waropen language, although on a 
somewhat different scale. In the latter language verbs only allow as initial a spirant 
or y, a vowel ora nasal. The oppositions spirant or 7: plosive and vowel (or spiritus 
lenis preceding the vowel): k& have in that language morphologic function in the 
category singular/plural (dual and trial included’). In Windesi verbs are not 
restricted to certain initials—although a certain preference for b instead of w seems 
to exist—but oppositions of the type just mentioned do occur in more or less similar 
cases as in Waropen and for verbs beginning with a vowel (sPiritus lenis) even with 
an additional opposition for the dual number.* According to the treatment of 


5 Held, Gr., p. 98. 


6 The short list of pronouns in the Wandamen dialect, given for comparative purposes by 
Held on p. 50 of his Waropen Grammar, therefore misrepresents the situation in giving fat-, 
amat-, etc., for the plural pron. prefix forms and tur-, amur-, etc., for the dual pron. prefix forms 
when the stem’s initial is a vowel ; ta-, ama-, etc., and tu-, amu-, etc., when the initial is a con- 
sonant ; and a special paradigma tanda, amanda, etc., and tunda, amunda, etc., for the verb ra. 
Since in the Wandamen dialect the m of the pron. prefix is dropped except in the combination nd 
(see §§4, end, 11 and 16), the ¢ and y that appear in the plural and dual of verbs with initial 
vowel may in that dialect seem to be part of the pron. prefix. As is shown by the Windesi 
dialect, however, the pron. prefix really ends in -m both in the plural and the dual, and the ¢ and r 
belong not to the prefix but to the stem. The parallelism between the Waropen opposition 
initial vowel=singular: initial k=plural and the Windesi opposition initial vowel=singular : 
initial plural finds support in the fact that original intervocalic ¢ has become & in War. but is 
preserved in Wind., e.g. Mel. *natu, ‘‘ child ’’>War. ku, Wind. a(n)tu-; Austron. (m)a +takut, 
“‘ fear ’’> War. akako, Wind. matait (cf. Biak mkak). 
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the initial of the stem for number, we can distinguish the following three main classes 
of verbs : 


(i) spiritus lenis=singular ; t-=plural (except for the 3rd p. pl. non-hum. 
which keeps the spirutus lenis’) ; r-=dual. 

(ii) v-=singular ; d-=dual and plural (except for the 3rd p. pl. non-hum., 
which keeps the r-’). 


(iii) Other initials: no change. 


Examples: jan, “I eat’’; tantan, ‘we (pl. incl.) eat”; tunran, “ we two 
(incl.) eat ”’ (from an, ‘“‘ eat ’’) ; iva, “Igo”; amanda, “ we (pl. exc.) go”’ ; amunda, 
“we two (exc.) go” (from va, “ go’’) ; tbo, ““ Il row”; tanbo, “‘ we (pl. inc.) row” ; 
tunbo, “‘ we two (inc.) row”’ (from bo, “‘row’”’); tuar, “you tread on”; mentar, 
“you (pl.) tread on’’; muntar, “‘ you two tread on” (from far, “tread on”’) ; 
diun, “‘he fetches food”’; sendun, “‘ they (pl.) fetch food”; sundun, “ they two 
fetch food ”’ (from dun, “ fetch food for feasts ’’) ; sieis, ‘“ he weeps” ; senseis, “‘ they 
(pl.) weep ’’; sunsets, ‘‘ they two weep’”’ (from seis, ““ weep’’); etc. But aja-pasi 
sirama, sian 1, “‘ the birds came (and) ate it ” (from rama, ‘‘ come,” and an, “‘ eat ”’) ; 
etc. 

If the verb is formed with one of the prefixes 7(m)- or on- discussed in §17, A, 
the above rules apply to the initial of the prefix, the initial of the stem being changed. 
if it is spiritus lenis to t- both in the plural and dual, and if it is r- to d- after n regard- 
less of number.’ Verbs with these prefixes thus more or less form a fourth class or 
better perhaps a sub-class. E.g. tantitan, “we (pl.) inc. eat’’ (with pref. 7-) ; 
tunritan, “‘ we two (inc.) eat’ (with same prefix) ; buinda, ‘‘ you go” (with pref. 
in-) ; tantinda, ‘‘ we (pl. inc.) eat” ; tunrinda, “ we two (inc.) go” (with same prefix) ; 
sunrondama, “‘ they two caused to come ”’ (with pref. on-) ; sentonbo, “ they caused 
to row” (with same pref.). 


Derived verbs with prefixes be-, ma- or ta- are also in accordance with the rules 
as stated above in that they do not change either the initial of the prefix or that of 
the stem. Exceptions to this, however, appear to be the following highly irregular 


forms: [diraman, “he spies”’]; sentaman, “they spy”; [tantaraman, “ we (inc.) 


spy” (with pref. ta- ?)] ; sunritaman, ‘“‘ they two spy ” (with prefix 7- 7), which seem 
to point both to a stem taman and raman. Possibly dissimilation provides the 
explanation here. 


7 These facts would seem to suggest that preceding » and not so much number has something 
to do with the change of the stem initial. Although it cannot, perhaps, be denied that the » of 
the prefix has or has had some influence, this does not account for the phenomenon as a whole, 
as is shown by such forms as plural tantan, amantan, etc., as against dual tunran, amunyvan, etc., 
where the x is followed both by ¢ and y while in tanda, etc. (pl.) and tunda, etc. (du.) it prefers d. 
The opposition obviously has morphological value and cannot be regarded as of purely phonetic 
nature. As to the fact that the 3rd p. pl. non-hum. forms do not change the initial of the stem 
we must, perhaps, assume that these are not regarded or treated as plural forms ; thus in Greek 
the plural of neuter nouns used to be followed by a verb in the singular. 


Ps 
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(16) Conjugation 

Conjugation is effected by adding the prefix or, in the 2nd and 3rd person sg. of 
verbs with initial consonant, infix forms of the personal pronouns shown in the table 
in §11 to the verbal stem with the appropriate initial according to the principles 
outlined in the preceding section. If the first syllable of a stem of more than one 
syllable contains an a this vowel is in the 2nd and 3rd p. sg. weakened to e and then 
this weakened vowel may in its turn be assimilated to the vowel of the pronoun 


prefix or infix, e.g. muetait or mutait, “‘ you fear’; mietait or mitait, “he fears” 
(from matait) ; kuebio or kubio, “ you speak”; kiebio or kibio, “ he speaks’ (from 
kabio) ; bueum, “ you nourish ”’ ; diewm, “ he nourishes’ (from aum). If the vowel 


of the first syllable is the same as that of the prefix or infix, there may be total 
assimilation, e.g. bunum, “ you drink” (from unum); nunum, “ you burn, roast ” 
(from nunum) ; disan, “he stabs, sticks’ (from isan) ; rira, “ he, it scents’ (from 
rira); etc. 

The following tables show the conjugation of the three classes of verbs in full ; 
a table of the sub-class of prefixed verbs is also added. 


Class I ('-: t-: 1r-) 


Verb: an, “eat 


Ip.s. «+ jan Ip. p. inc. .. ta(n)tan 1p. d. inc... tu(n)ran 

2p. s. .. buan I p. p. exc. .. ama(n)tan 1 p. d. exc... amu(n)ran 

3p.s. .. dian 2 p. p. .. me(n)tan 2p.d . mu(n) ran 
3 p. p. hum. .. se(n)tan 3p.d . su(n)ran 


3 p. p. non-hum. sian 
Note.—The forms without the between brackets are the Wandamen forms. 


Class II (r- : d-: d-) 


Verb: ra, “go” 
I p. s. .. Wa Ip. p. inc. .. tanda I p. d. inc... tunda 
2 p. Ss. .. rua I p. p. exc. .. amanda 1 p. d.exc... amunda 
3 ps. <n [2k .. .. menda 2p. d. .. munda 
3 p. p. hum. .. senda 3 p.d. . sunda 
3 p. p. non-hum. sira 
Class III (no change) 
Verb: tar, “tread” 
I p. s. .. tar Ip. p. inc. .. tantar I p. d. inc. .. tuntar 
2 p. S. .. tuar I p. p. exc. .. amantar 1 p. d. exc... amuntar 
3p. s. .. liar etc. etc. 
3 p. p. non-hum. sitar 
Note.—In the same way are conjugated bo, “row”; dun, “‘ fetch food for 


feasts”; pa, “can, be able”; kor, “take”; seis, “weep”; mun, “kill”; 
nunum, “burn,” and other verbs with these initials. 
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Prefix Sub-class (with pref. i(n)- or on-) 


“ec 


Verb: ra, “ go,” with prefix im-; an, “ eat,’’ with prefix 7- 


I p. s. .. jinda I p. p. inc. .. tantinda, 1 p. d. inc... tunrinda, 
2p.s. .. buinda tantitan tunritan 
3 p. &. .. dinda I p. p. exc. .. amantinda,1 p. d. exc. amunrida, 
amantitan amunritan 
etc. etc. 


3 p. p. non-hum. sinda, sitan 


(17) Derived Verbal Forms 

These may be distinguished mainly in those that indicate certain aspects of the 
verb and those that can be called participial forms, though this term is as inadequate 
as that of “‘ adjectives ” for the type of words discussed in §r10. 


A. Affixes for Aspect. 

(1) Prefix 7(m)- (dual ri(m)-, plural é(mn)-). This prefix appears to indicate 
imperfectivity. It can, therefore, often be rendered by the English construction 
with the gerund (be doing), and is also used for actions represented as being of a 
general or possible, expected or anticipated nature, and those not restricted by time. 
Very often, however, there is hardly any difference in meaning between simple and 
derived form. E.g. Ansuse-pasiat sentaum wona-pai monu, bape sentimun pimuna ba, 
“the Ansus people kept two dogs, but they did not hunt pigs ” (i.e. it was not their 
habit to do so), menkor si, tantinda wura, ‘‘ take them, we shall all be going”; adia 
dian 1 to keis, to dinboru, ‘‘ the fire ate him altogether, until he died”; sunkor nie 
sise-kariest sunritababar i, “‘ they-two took her loin-cloth (and then) they dressed 
her up with it’; itneni kior 1 mare, siobin i, bape kior airamuan bematu ba, kior 
atkamaru, disobin i tapena sininiaja tindia ba, “‘ then she took it on the bank, she 
dried it (i.e. she tried, started to dry it), but she did not take dead wood, she took 
young wood, she dried it (i.e. while she was drying, in drying it) thus (it was) not 
well dried”; miunum sunritan pi, ‘‘ she roasted (it) they two ate (ie. for their 
eating) ’*; tawana jinsanepaja Au, “ daily I am thinking of Thee”; antum-pai 
niunum dian-pai siemua i to, dione siniani sunran si, “ the child roasted the fish he 
had caught, he gave (them) his mother (and) they two ate them ”’ (without prefix), 
but only two lines lower in the same story: riuri ja adia-pai, dinunum dian-pasi 
dione siniant suran si, ‘‘ he made a fire again, (then) he roasted, etc.” (with prefix), 
where there is but little difference with the preceding example except for the circum- 
stance that unlike the former in the latter case the form with the prefix (dinunum) 
indicates an action following another one (that of making fire) ; etc. 

(2) Prefix on- (dual ron-, plural ton-). This prefix forms causative verbs. It 
is in fact nothing else than an abbreviation of the verb one, “ give, cause, make, do, 


: ® The general, indefinite nature of the verbal form is here accentuated by the use of the 
intransitive an pi (see note 3 above). Cf. for contrast the last two examples of this section where 
the transitive sunvan si, suran si, ‘‘ they two ate them,’’ is used without the prefix i(m)-. 
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allow to.’’ Often it is emphatic or intensive rather than causative. In the 3rd p. sg. 
it is often difficult to decide whether the prefix i(m)- or on- is meant, because the 
latter is sometimes assimilated to the 7 of the pronoun prefix so that for both the 
result may be din-. Examples: dionmojar i ba, “she (could) not make it stop”’ 
(from mojar, ‘do not’’); Nomu Sasar biaten ma dontatuan so Sjen, “ Thy Light is 
beautiful and makes (us) kneel to the Lord ” (don- for dion-) ; dinbait i, “‘ she paid 
him ” (from bait, ‘‘ pay, payment ”’ ; din- for dion-) ; sunrondama, ‘“‘ they two caused 
to come ”’ (from vama, “‘come”’) ; tamani siniani sunronkor anam-pai marau, “his 
father (and) mother caused the sago to be taken out (seawards) ”’ (from kor, “ take ”’) ; 
kabo Windesi-pasi sentonbo aji, “‘ now the Windesi people rowed up ”’ (intensive or 
emphatic) ; malaikat sensom Sjen na rora ; ma siniontu tata tantonsom I kota, “ the 
angels praise the Lord in heaven; and we men we praise Him too”’ (intensive 
or emphatic). 

(3) Suffix-ma. This suffix may also be regarded as an auxiliary word juxtaposed 
with the stem rather than as an affix. The word is, however, not used separately, 
although it is found in an expression as wama !, woma !, ‘‘ come! ”’, and it is morpho- 
logically and syntactically treated as one whole with the stem. It indicates a move- 
ment towards the speaker. In the same function and position it also occurs in other 
Melanesian languages. E.g. rama, “come,” from ra, “ go.” 

(4) Suffix -riat. Like the preceding affix, this is possibly a more or less 
independent element, although the vocabularies do not list it as such. The word 
riat, “‘ heat” (v. and n.) can hardly have anything to do with it. It indicates that 
the action is done to or in favour of the object, e.g. masoiriat, ‘‘ to guard, nurse, 
look after one”’ (from masoi, “stay, remain’”’); suejoriat jau, “look after me” 
(from sajor, ‘“‘see, look’’) ; Sjen riariat au to woroi, “ the Lord leads, guides you 
always” (from ra, “‘go”’); Sjen, muesoriat ama wura, ‘“‘ Lord, guard us all”’ (from 
masot, ‘“‘ stay, remain ”’). 


B. Participial Forms 

(1) Prefix be-. This prefix is added to stems, both verbal and other, to form 
words with the meaning “ being in or changing into the state or situation indicated 
by the stem ” and also “ occupying oneself with or indulging in the thing indicated 
by the stem.”” Derivations with be- can be conjugated like common verbs when used 
predicatively, or employed as our participles, or substantivized. E.g. bepota, 
“being sick”; bepota-pai, ‘‘the sick one”; biepota, “he is being, getting sick ” 
as against piota, “‘ he is sick ”’ (from pota, “‘ sick, sickness ’’) ; diru biesiniontu, sasar 
btetawat, “‘ (by) night he was (became) a man, (by) day he became a snake” ; pieran 
Inuri bierabibam, “he cut Inuri to pieces ” (lit.: “‘ he cut I. he became pieces ”’) ; 
sunbesiniontu baba to ineni sunkabio sunberait, ‘‘ (when) they had become big men 
(had grown up) they said they (would) go raiding”; babin-pa-sanu sunbeabo-pai 
sunrinbata, “‘ the two women, who had becothe pandanus-fruits, lay down” ; muan 
bebaba, “‘the brothers” (lit.: ‘“‘ men being brothers” or perhaps rather “ man 
having elder brother ’’) ; tioban : buekapar ! ineni nie terat-pai biekapar, “‘ he said : 
be a ship! then his body became a ship ”’ (loanword from the Malay kapal, “ ship ’’) ; 
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bebaba-pasiat senda, ‘“‘ the big ones walked”’; siniontu siri bemaso-pai nie pi, “a 
man, who stayed behind, owns the thing, it belongs to a man who stayed behind ”’ ; 
bemaso-pasiat, ‘“‘ those that stayed behind, the stayers’”’; bueampun jau, “ forgive 
Thou me” (from the Malay ampun) ; nari biesusah ba, “ it will not be difficult ” 
(from Mal. susah) ; etc. The use of this prefix with the numerals has already been 
dealt with in §14. 

(2) Prefix ma-. This prefix—probably the ancient Austron. prefix ma-—is 
found in a considerable number of words. In some of these it is found side by side 
with the simple stem, and in these cases two principal meanings can be attributed to 
it, viz. that of an involuntary, accidental or reciprocal happening and that of an 
active verb, e.g. matotap, “‘ fall(en) down, collapse(d) ’’ (from totap, ‘‘ demolish ”’) ; 
marera, ‘“‘come loose” (from rera, ‘“‘loosen”’); masabu, ‘‘ broken, split’ from 
sabu, “‘ broken ’’) ; mamun, “to fight ” (cf. mun, “ strike, slay, kill’’) ; mare, going 
in the direction of the land, landwards, inwards, inside ’’=are=re ; marau, “‘ going 
in the direction of the sea, seawards, outwards, outside ”’ =arau=rau (rau probably < 
Austron. lawad, “sea”; Wind. “sea”’=sasi or rawanam). In other cases the 
presence of the prefix can only be traced by comparing the cognate languages, e.g. 
matait, ‘‘ fear’ (Austron. ma+takut ; cf. Biak mkak). Sometimes there seems to be 
a trace of the nasalization of the stem that is in Austronesian characteristic of the 
active transitive verb formed with ma-, e.g. mun, “strike, slay, kill’’ (Austron. 
bunu) ; nunu(m), “ burn, roast ”’ (Austron. tunu). It is, however, doubtful whether 
the prefix is still productive like those discussed before ; not improbably it must be 
regarded as obsolete. 

Obsolete prefixes, if prefixes at all, are apparently also a-, of similar meaning as 
the preceding, that seems to be contained in the words avau and are just mentioned, 
and in words like apon, “ forward,”’ and apui, “‘ backward’”’ (cf. Austron. puhun, 
“ origin, beginning,” and puri, “‘ back”) ; and ¢a-, traces of which are found in the 
following examples: tabari, “‘ push over, overturn, overthrow,” cf. bari, “ wrestle ; 
seize, take hold of each other ” ; tababari, ‘‘ fall, topple, be upset,’” cf. babari, “ push, 
crowd (verb),” probably a reduplicated form of the stem just mentioned ; fabasar, 
“stand up, rise,” cf. basar, ‘‘ stand up, jump up”’; tababar, babar, “ put on one’s 
loin-cloth ’’; and some others. In ¢atuan, “kneel, bow,” from tuan, “ stoop,” 
there may be reduplication rather than a prefix. An exact meaning cannot be 
attributed to this prefix and it is impossible to say if it is the same as Austron. fa-. 
Words formed with it can be conjugated in the ordinary way and ca take the prefixes 
for aspect, e.g. Kawerai tibasar are, ‘‘ K. jumped inside”; sunritababari-, “they 
two put the loin-cloth on her.” 


VII. SynTAx 
(18) General Rules of Syntax 
As has already been stated in the Introduction (§2) the Windesi word-order 
in the sentence is generally speaking the usual Austronesian one, e.g. Waibini, babin 
Windesi, diawin siniontu watan tuter pisibara, ““ W., a Windesi woman, she-bore 
(a) man real and (a) varanus ” ; summasoi na jabar, “ they two stayed in the hut ”’ ; 
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Kawerai tuter madiawi-pai rarwo-babin-pai senbetoru senmasot, ‘‘ K. with the brother 
(and) the sister the three of them stayed behind”; antum-pai niunum dian-pai 
siemua 1 to, “‘ the child roasted the fish that he had caught”; etc. The most 
important exception is the use of the so-called “‘ inverse ”’ direct genitive-construction, 
i.e. inverse from the Austronesian point of view as it is the normal Papuan construc- 
tion and must be regarded as a Papuan substratum in Windesi as in many other 
Melanesian languages. For examples, see §9. We have, however, seen that one or 
two examples of the normal Austronesian construction were found and in the hymn- 
book this is the case more than once, e.g. Jai rora, “‘ Father of heaven” ; Sjen rora, 
“ Lord of heaven ” ; but also Sjen Sano, “‘ the Lord’s Name.” A change is, therefore, 
possibly taking place under foreign influences. 

It has also already been stated that relative sentences in our sense do not exist ; 
the English sentence “‘ the man, who came yesterday, died this morning ” must be 
translated ‘‘ the man he-come yesterday he-die morning.’’ Conjugated forms are 
likewise used to indicate our infinitivus finalis, e.g. manbesawa Windesi sunbo 
sunperan wa na Wanduni, “a Windesi couple rowed in order to cut a canoe at 
Wanduni”’ (lit.: they-rowed they-cut canoe); sentonbo sento senmun pi, “ they 
rowed to catch fish” (lit.: they-rowed they-wished they-catch fish); etc. The 
special use in such cases of verbs with the aspect prefix i(m)- has been pointed out 
in §17. 

Negation is expressed by the word ba at the end of the sentence, e.g. kior 
airamuan bematu ba, ‘‘ she did not take dead wood”; mari biesusah ba, “it will 
not be difficult’; etc. The vetative is expressed by mojar or mamojar, “ don’t,” 
preceding the verb. 

Other syntactic features concerning the mutual positions of nouns, articles, 
adjectives, pronouns, numerals, etc., in the sentence have already been discussed 
in other places, to which the reader is, therefore, referred. 


H. K. J. Cowan. 
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ARNHEM LAND MUSIC 
By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4) 


Order of Description 

As already explained, chants of one general type are grouped together for the 
purpose of description, even though the recordings are not in sequence. The 
Gunborg, Waranggan, Djarada, Djedbangari and Maraian have been treated in this 
way. In accordance with the same plan the Waramiri (parts of Records 14, 15, 16 
and 18) will be described next. It will be followed by the Cloud Song (Record 13) 
and the related Djerag chants (144, 16B, 16A, 17A), and these by the north-eastern 
Mulara (17A, 19A) and the Kamalanga (18B). These Djerag, Mulara and Kama- 
langa have much in common in structure, content and background. Descriptions 
of the Wonga and Njindi-jindi west-coast types (on parts of 17, 19, 20-2, 30-2), 
and also of the Melville and Bathurst Island Corroboree (39-40) will be given next ; 
and finally, the texts of the Ngurlmak and Kunapipi. 


WARAMIRI 
Records 14A (cut it), 15A, 15B (part), 
16A (part), 16B (cut i), 18A (part) 
The Waramiri or Wadamiri, from which a Yiritja series of songs is named, is a 
Yiritja linguistic group, found mainly on the English Company Islands and the 
mainland opposite. It is represented in the Mandjikai (sandfly), Bralbral (coastal 
sea-water discoloured by the mud which it churns up), and Murungun (red ochre) 
clans. The name means big white cloud.® 


Record 14A (cut 11) 
These Waramiri were sung and recorded on May 15, 1952, at Beswick, by 
Mililili. His subsection is Gamarang, moiety Dua, and language Djambarbuingo. 
The calls and shouts of the dancers are prominent. 


(a) The Waramari Clan Song of the Cloud 
li:ngula(1) djaba:na garwardiri dirmala(z) jayat(3) durijuruna(4) mayan 
corroboree clouds rise north wind the Wind rose clouds 
guriri gurirt. 
small small 
8A. P. Elkin and R. M. and C. H. Berndt, Art in Arnhem Land, p. 23. W. L. Warner, 


op. cit., pp. 39-40. Professor Warner’s purel purel (red cloud) is probably our bralbral (discoloured 
sea-water). The word may have both meanings. 
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(t) Or linguna (li:inguna) ; also interpreted as sacred corroboree ; a cloud dance. 

(2) The Songman just said secret for dirmala (or, dirimala). 

(3) Dictated as jayari, but is jayai, a ‘‘ big’ or Dreaming name for this wind. 

(4) durijirijun, to beg. The cloud rises from the sea and spreads. This makes 
the Waramiri people “sorry,” for they are named after the big red cloud. 


(b) Gambling 

The Aborigines are very addicted to card playing and gambling on the game. 
Poker and variations on poker are favoured. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
songs and dances are composed about it, and that it has been “ marked,” that is, 
named and sanctioned, by the Yiritja Rainbow Dreaming—the bringer and founder 
of new beings and objects. 


(Vide 5 of the recording of the Gambling Song on Record 15B). 


It is also interesting that the white man is introduced into the game in song, and 
deals cards to the black man. Moreover, as the translator said, the Dreaming 
“marked ”’ the white man. Perhaps, in this folk song, we see an expression of 
equality of black and white, which seems natural to the former. So the Dreaming 
and the natives make room in the poker ring for the white man, and let him deal. 


The song describes the game, from the counting out of each player’s money or 
bet on to the table, to the shuffling and dealing of the cards, and the enlarging of 
the ring to seat more players, including the white man. 


The dancing was particularly animated, though not suggestive of card playing, 
which I have seen danced in markedly imitative fashion. In this case, the men even 
said that their actions in the first verse represented the back and forth movement 
of the sea: the dancers went down on their haunches and then up again. In the 
second verse, the dancers held a piece of bark or cloth across the back of their heads 
as they moved. As he sang, the Songman hit the ground with one of his rhythm 
sticks and pointed to the dancers with the other, though later he beat the sticks, and 
all the dancers said si:si:si:. In the following verses the Songman leaned forward 
and pointed to the dancers, who stamped the right foot and shifted the other in and 
out, while they moved the bark backwards and forwards across the back of their 
heads. This action was called raggi. 


There is a slight pause on the Record between the Cloud and Gambling songs. 
(bt) taibo-yura gambili borduruna gandili(1) ninjana gumur(2) 
table at gamble counted in a ring sat face to face 
garamandu(3) biniwa(4) djalgduruna(5) magaryura(6) bindiyura 
dealer money dealt (cards) cement on house at 
djalgduruna yilimuru liandja(7) ninana djalgduruna magaryura 
dealt we all “heads” sat dealt cement on 
malaya-lili(8) djalgdun wandiri dirt biniwa. 
“table ’”’ at deal (cards) run three pence 
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(1) Crowded together. 

(2) Literally, chest (to the table), and so facing each other, or rather the centre. 

(3) One who knows how to read. 

(4) bint, beni: penny, money. 

(5) djalgdun, to throw out. 

) magar, thigh or side. It could refer to the men sitting on their thighs. It is, 
however, translated “cement,” with reference to the cement floors in some 
places in the towns where the Songman and others had played cards for money. 

(7) liandja, head, mind ; with emphatic suffix; ‘“‘ heads” are persons who regard 

themselves as clever, especially in their dealings with white men. 

(8) malay, flat land ; here, the flat surface used as a table. 


(bit) (After a laugh) 

dobulu dobulain yilimuruyo(1) djalgduruna birgiliwa borduru 

cards cards our dealt white man to counting 

biniwa magar-yura malaya-yura djalgduruna diri-beni. 

money (of) cement floor on “table” on dealt threepence 

(bili and iv) Two more verses are recorded, a dog barking before the latter of 
these, which is also preceded by a low trial note. Comments on the text of this 
song are made after a later Recording (15B). 


Hornet—Gaimurura 


(ct) 2ju 2ju(X) dauwarduruna rambi-rambi(2) morai 
the insect’s “song ’”’ came up (from its hole) name of hornet hornet 
morai(2) djulga darana garmunara(wa) dauwardun dara 


ground stood up to try (the ground) comes up stands 
wandiri bila-lili djulga darana gamunara(wa). 
runs pillow to ground stood to try (the ground) 
(1) Frequently heard as woiju, or waju. 
(2) Dreaming names of the small ground hornet. 

A long didjeridu introduction and a shout precede the second verse, and the 
third adds the song word dadi dadi. The fourth is preceded by the stick beats, the 
didjeridu, and the dancer’s shout into the ground. The text is: 

(cit) wajuwoju rambi-rambi randji-randji morai morai dauwardun dara 
buzz hornet’s noise hornet’s noise hornet comes up stands 
djulga garmunarawa(1) jaguroro bila-lili wat-indu 
ground trying (the ground) would sleep pillow on young hornet 
de:dbuma(2) mijala-jala w2: w2: waju woju. 
digs “song” 

(1) That is, is deciding whether the spot is suitable. The verb is infinitive in form. 
(2) Throws the dirt back as it digs. 
The following verse is mainly a repetition. 
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This hornet song was a favourite, and was sung and danced with much zest. 
The text describes the insect sleeping, using some dirt as a pillow ; coming out of its 
hole, kicking back the earth with its leg, then running and flying off. Verses of it 
are also recorded on Records 15A, 16B and 18A. 


Record 15A 
This Waramiri series was sung by the north-eastern group on May 18, 1952. 
One of their number, however, was a Djinba tribesman, Charlie Munongo, and, on 
this occasion, he led the singing during the first six songs. When checking the texts 
with Balara in 1953, he said he could not give me these because they were in Djinba. 
He had played the didjeridu for them. Fortunately, I found Munongo at Beswick 
Station. He was delighted to hear his voice on the tape, and felt ‘‘ sorry ”’ (moved) 
when later he heard Balara’s. The meaning of the songs is clear, but the literal 
translation is sometimes uncertain. 


1. Plate 


This is a song of a dream. The Aborigine, feeling cold in the cloudy morning, 
dreams of the white man ringing the breakfast bell, and giving him a plate of food. 


morai-gayal jandjula dauwerigu. yolumba djil-djil mordjag 
sleep get up walk about sit cloud and rain the sky 
gata:baba norlanbibt. 


pretty clouds ring bell 


2-3. Tobacco 
gadjala barupu' woralt buyaial gua-main-main djigaret 
we keep in “house” tobacco we exhale smoke plug tobacco(1) cigarette 
djambargu da:-main-main wora:mala Barguran Marigan 
tobacco plug tobacco(r) white men Koepang (Timorese) American 
Malatja djuwoy Waramini Wongurt Gumaitj 
Malay keep (tobacco) the Waramiri Wonguri Gumaitj (and) 
Ganalbiyo(2) wargogo(3). 
the Ganalbingo long (for tobacco) 
(I) jua-main-main may mean tobacco in the pipe, and da-main-main tobacco for 
chewing ; da: is mouth. But I have not seen these Aborigines chewing tobacco. 
(2) A Djinba group. 
(3) Are “sorry” for, or want. 


The song, which is repeated, after stating that the Aborigines smoke plug and 
cigarette tobacco, points out that the white man (presumably the Australian), the 
“ Koepanger ” (whom they had seen at Darwin), Malays and Americans possess this 
desirable substance, for which the Waramiri,and other groups hunger. 


4-5. Axe 
jerga jerga djinbulyo biymala lada-lada narabanda gungo-guygoro 
sharpen axe sharp big axe carry (on shoulder) cut work 
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nangorien biban wora malin. 

swing (axe) finish white men 

This song is repeated, with its description of working with the white man’s 
big steel axe. 


6. A Laundry Song 

gerer gerer(1) gilidjiri(1) binguro liwayo djalinda garidj-mara 

white (shirt) trousers I have hang on line cloth _ get (it) 

guninjer njerinnjera djulbot maiwoda gudje garanda bamanda:ran 

wind blows black make at sunset get (from line) iron 

Barguran wora mala. 

Timorese white people 
(1) Djinba is related to Gobabuingo and the other north-eastern dialects in 

vocabulary (though differing in structure) ; thus, gilidjiri in Gobabuingo means 

“come near,” and biyuro “ from there.”” So possibly the translation should be : 

““ come here from there (the washing place, laundry) with the clothes (gerer gerer) 

and hang them on the line.” 

This is a laundry song. The washing is on the line, but must be brought in 
lest the wind will blow dirt on to it. It is ironed at sunset in the way of the Timorese 
for the white people. 

Songman Balara now takes over in his north-eastern language, and is helped 
by two other singers and a good “ puller.”’ 


7. Song of the Anvil 
yn narana balanda‘-du(1) gulamo baraygaijun juruna(2) 
lower end gets hot of iron rod ‘song’ makes a noise afterwards 
ramaru ladi-ima(3) gai-malari. 
sparks (fly) ‘ blade”’ from “song ”’ 


(1) balanda, white man. The iron rod (crowbar) is part of the white man’s equipment. 

(2) juruna; the noise is heard after the iron is struck. 

(3) ladi, knife or blade, like jigi in the next verse, is the sharpened end of a spud or 
crowbar. 


8. maradi-gi radigi ramaru barayngaijuruna balanda‘-du gulamo  biymala(t1) 
sparks made noise of iron rod “ song’”’ hammer 

jigi(2) narana_ nur‘jun wandiri(3). 

edge gets hot sounds jumps 
(1) biymalaia, axe; probably hammer in this context. 
(2) jigt, knife ; the sharpened end of the crowbar. 
(3) The iron rod jumps, bounces up, when hit. wandiri, to run. 

The picture is clear. The end of a length of iron, referred to as a crowbar, is 
made hot, and then struck. It makes a noise and bounces. The reference to knife 
is to the sharp edge to which the digging end of the crowbar is beaten. 
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Three Songmen take part in the song and use their rhythm sticks. The chief 
Songman also “ dances.”” The music is marked by powerful didjeridu playing and 
by a swinging rhythm. 

g. After a short space, the didjeridu begins, and soon Mililili, followed by Balara. 
yilinju darana baraygaijuruna(t) lada‘-du biymalaia jigi gulamo 

we two stood made noise on end hammer edge “song” 

narana bi:n naya doygol‘juruna(2) balanda‘-du. 

became hot small bits of iron saw kindled (and jumped) “ crowbar ”’ 

(1) Noise is made by the blows of the hammer. 
(2) Interpreted as small bits of iron flying or jumping up as the crowbar was struck. 

This verse carries the description on, so that we now see the sparks and bits of 
iron flying as the iron is struck. 


10. After a short pause, the same song is repeated at a fast tempo. 


11. Mouth Organ. (‘‘ 2” is announced being the second song of this series sung by 
Balara.) 
After a space and some conversation, the music begins in good swinging style : 
djoli wargugu(t) wana:dji yara(gu) guju juruna baraygaijuruna 
music “cries”’ (plays) arms my music afterwards made noise 

wana:dji yara badjolin-bari. 

(music) arms my organ music 
After a few words of talk the music begins again : 
djoli-ba djoliy 9:2:0:0: djoli-ba djolinbari guju juruna bidi-bali 


music music music music music after mouth organ 

yrindja laindjara wargugu baraygaijuruna wanandja molali. 

inside clean (bright) sorry noise made arms “song ”’ 
Recitative 


yilinju yandi(2) yurana badjolin-bari djolin-bari wargugu wargugu wanadji. 
I and my mother slept 


‘ 


(1) The mouth organ is 
noise, music (guju). 
(2) As mouth-organ is an introduced object, it is of the Yiritja moiety and therefore 
“mother” to the songman, who is Dua moiety. 
The mouth organ is held up by the player’s arms. He strikes it with his breath 
and it “cries” its music from a bright “ inside.” 
During this song, the dancers hit the ground with sticks. 


‘sorry’ (wargugu) or hurt when blown, and so makes a 


12. The Hornet (announced as 3). 


(i) After a pause, and some laughing and talking, the song of the ground hornet 
begins at a quick tempo. (Compare the text and notes for the same song on Record 
14A, cut ii, above.) 


wou woijM morai morai dauwardun(t) dara = morai morai 
the hornet’s song hornet comes up (from hole) stands hornet 
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rambhi rambi woiju wiju da(ra) Gurumulaiju morat morai lauerdun 
buzz buzz stands Dreaming country hornet comes up 
dara wiju woiju randji randji djulga darana gaimunara(2). 
stands buzz buzz earth stood to “try” (the ground) 

(1) Also heard as lauardun, lauwirdun and lawerdun. 

(2) Or gamunara. 
(ii) After a pause and some introductory didjeridu, the next verse is sung : 


morai morai woiju wiju lauwirdun dara rambi-rambi(1) djulga darana 
hornet buzz comes up stands up the hornet dirt stood 
gaimunara lauwirdun Gurumulaiju watindu diribuma 

to “try” (the ground) rises up country hornet digs 

gaimunara. 


to “try ”’ (the ground) 

(1) The word for the hornet’s noise is used to denote the insect itself. 
(iii) Another verse follows at a quick tempo, sung by Balara and Mililili. 
gaimurura(t) mijala-~jala lauwirdun dara galya-dja diribuma 
hornet “song”’ comes up stands body (of hornet) throws dirt 
waiju waju rambi rambi mijala-jala. 

(1) Modified in this verse from gaimanara. 


A fourth verse follows, but the chief Songman would not give the text until he 
heard his own voice in the concluding recitative : 


dauwurdun dada Gurumulaiju morai-morai rambi-rambi 
comes up (from hole) “song ’’ Dreaming country hornet hornet 
wriju wiju. 

its “song” 


Following the hornet song, there is a pause, after which the didjeridu begins 
in a deep note and passes to a long high note as the introduction to : 


1. Card-gambling Song Record 15B (first 1} inches) 
(See introduction and notes for the recording of this song on Record 14A, cut ii.) 
(i) dubulu(1) djalgduruna gandili ninana 
cards dealt all together at the “table” sat 


jergagai-juro(2) biniwa(3). 
to sort (cards) money-for 
(t1) A song word. 


(2) jergat‘jun, to press by rolling under hand. In sorting and examining the cards 
dealt to him, the player presses them close together, so that he only sees the 
minimum of the corners. -juro is a tertiary suffix, as Dr. C. M. Churchward 
terms it. Its significance varies, indicating the subjunctive or imperative, or 


as here, purposive. (Dr. Churchward, typescript notes.) 
E 
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(3) -wa is the genitive suffix, but sometimes indicates the dative or accusative. 

(ii) The next verse introduces further description of the game : 

borduruna biniwa gandiyura  daibilili. 

counted out money “ office” at the table onto 

The English word, counting, sung as kandi (gandi): gandiyura, was translated, 
office-at. 


(iti) The following verse is short with a long recitative. Incidentally, the 
Songman recognized the sound of his own rhythm sticks after the passing of a year. 


djalgdun wandini datbil-yura gambiliy liandja ninana. 
deal (cards) “‘run” (on to) the table gambling (many) men sat 
(iv) gumur(1) ninana tathil-yura jergagai(2) qudu 
“face” to “face” sat at table press back (for) new (players) 
borduruna biniwa. 
count money 


(1) The players “ breast” the “ table.” 


(2) New (judu) players have joined, and those already there “ sit back’ to extend 
the ring and make room. jergagai‘jun, but the verbal ending was not heard, 
or else was omitted because of its similarity to judu—a type of coalescence of 
sound. 


(v) Some talking and laughing precede the introductory stick-beats and 
didjeridu. 


yilinju gumur ninana yandi(1) djalgdun wandiri 

we two “ face”’ to “ face” sat mother shuffle (cards) run 
jergagait ju:du dji:nju djalgduruna wayur(3) 

sit back new (player)(2) ‘‘ for a white man” dealt “ Dreaming ” 
biniwa. 

money-of 


(1) The reference is to a Rainbow Dreaming centre, which is Yiritja, in the salt-water 
country. As Balara, the Songman, is of the Dua patrilineal moiety, he calls 
this Dreaming, yandi, mother. Cards, not being indigenous, are Yiritja moiety. 

(2) The new player is a white man. Indeed, the next word was translated “‘ white 
man” though, in another Waramiri song, The Sailing Canoe, it is translated, 
you. It is not the regular word for “ you.” 

(3) The mythological period and condition which is said to sanction the gambling. 

(vi) The tapping of the sticks, some conversation, the quick tempo of the 


didjeridu, and the blowing of several high notes on that instrument, introduce the 
next verse : 


djalgduruna bordorvo  taibilili julyogo wurarigawoyo. 
he dealt counting on to the table of the black fellow white man from 
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2. Smoking 
Munongo is talking. The didjeridu and sticks play for a short period. Then, 
to a slow beat, the song begins : 
(i) ga‘djal(a) baman‘dara wargogo 
give me I want (to smoke) long time I stand “sorry” (for tobacco) 
duwaro nayo djalgdurun dji:njuwoyo(t). 
exhaling smoke I can see blowing smoke white man from 
(1) Tobacco is to be obtained from the white man. 


The native stands a long time wanting tobacco, as he watches the white man 
smoking. 
(ii) After a slight pause : 
gumur-yura djalgduruna ga‘ djala 
chest from blew smoke (in the house) give me! I want (to smoke) 
warali(1) barabu. 
“ native ’’ tobacco 
(1) Seeing the white man smoking in his house, he sings of his longing for tobacco, 
and apparently even thinks of the native or wild (waral) tobacco. 


Record 16A (cut i—last pari) 


Following about 1} inches of Djerag, the Songmen added two verses of a 
Waramiri sailing canoe song. They are preceded by sticks, the didjeridu and a 


pause. Mililili and Balara are the singers. 

(i) Djalbana_ li:mguna gargarjun mirabuluma(t) madandan(2) 
red clouds danced come up (wind) gently fills (the sail) little song 
wi-lilt(3) nayo gararu gargarjun mirabuluma 
“the Dreaming ’’-for see the sail (wind) comes up gently fills 
gararu 10. 
the sail 
wi-lilt nayo bindal-bindal dagalna:yuru gararu 
“the Dreaming ’’-for see mnorthwind island from _ sail 
giljunruna. 
turned (on one side) 

(1) bilima, to dig. The wind “ digs ” into the sail, thus filling it out. 


, 


(2) Translated, “‘ little song,” apparently from mada, tongue, talk. Also said to 
be a place. 

(3) wt “marks” the Dreaming of the canoe. wi-lili was interpreted at first as 
“folded sail’’; the song being for “the folded or flapping sail,” that is, to 
fill it out. The “song,” however, must have “‘ Dreaming,” that is, mythological 
reference. 


(4) Wind blows the sail on one side of the canoe. 
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Record 16B (cut 1) 
1. Hornet 

Mililili (a Yiritja Gobabuingo man) opens the singing and is followed by Balara 
(Dua Djambarbuingu), who as chief Songman ends the recitative. The subject is 
the same as in the other recordings of this song, but in the second verse, sung here, a 
couple of new points are added to the description. (See also the notes on the gecord- 
ings on Records 14A—cut ii, and 15A.) 


dada wandiri lauerdun waju woju rambi-rambi dauwardun dara 

“song’’ runs comes up buzz buzz comes up stands 
wat-indu magar-yura Gurumulaiju randji-randji garmaluru 

young hornet nest in Dreaming country hornet to try (the ground) 
balwaljun dara. 


hangs down remains 


The two new references are to the young hornet in the cement (magar), the 
hard earth nest in the Dreaming country; and to the hornet standing balancing, 
or hanging down, as the Songman translated the word, balwaljun. 


2. The Anvil. (See notes on this song on Record 15A above.) 


baraygaijuruna laidima ramaru guju waijun(r) 

made noise (when struck) cutting end sparks noise makes (when struck) 
magar gama ladi(2) yarit-yarit juruna nilinju yandt yurana(3) 
hard ground takes edge sharp afterwards our mother asleep 
baraygaijun biymala magar(4) dedbuma balanda:d-yura(s). 

makes noise iron hard ground hits house at 


(1) That is, struck by the hammer or axe, biymalaia, binmala. waijun, to be sorry. 
The iron is sorry when hit, and “ cries.” 

(2) Or laidi. 

(3) Iron is his mother, and is asleep on the ground. 

(4) Used for cement in another song. The Songman translated it here as a heap 

(or “ big mob”’). 

(5) Literally, at the white man’s. 

The crowbar evidently makes one type of noise (baraygai) when struck by the 
iron hammer during the sharpening process, and another (guju woijun) when it 
strikes the cement-like ground, for example, when thrown down at the shed or house. 

This song is repeated by the two singers to a quick tempo. 


3. Cards 


Two pairs of rhythm sticks and the didjeridu introduce the song. (See the 
notes also on the recordings of this song on 14A—cut ii, and 15B.) 


djalgduruna gumur ninana garamandu wurariga(t) 
dealt “face to face’”’ sat dealer white and black fellows 
magaryura djalgduruna malaya‘yura liandja ninana gumur 


hard place on dealt table at (we) many we sat “ face to face” 
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garamandu liandja ninana birgiliwa(t). 
dealer we many sat black and white 


(1) Sometimes translated as white men. The main point is that white men join as 
equals in card-gambling—at least in the song. See previous comments. 
The song is repeated. 


4. Mouth Organ. (See notes on recording of this song on Record 15A.) 


djali djali landjara djolin-bari walgugu wanadji yara goijujun(2) 
music mouth organ music sorry arms my _ plays 
badjali-bari djali(n)-bari wana modla:li bidi:babi. 


organ “song ’”’ music arm “song” mouth organ 


(1) Holding up the mouth organ. 


(2) Or guju-jun, makes noise. See also the texts and notes for Record 15A. 


Record 18A 
(The announcement of Wadamiri on 18A was made one song too soon: the 


damper song, which is sung four times, is a Djedbangari. The change of music is 
obvious.) 


Sailing Canoe. (See also the shorter version on Record 16A, cut i, last part.) 


(i) wt-lili(z) nirbara dumala(2) gargarjun(3) damba 
the “‘ Dreaming ”’-for set up straight the sail full sail on light 
bindal-bindal leinguna(4) djabana  lidara mala nayala 


north wind danced red clouds dry (land) people saw 
daga:ya-yura(5) gargarjun(3) dirmala(z) marawala garwardiri 
island-from urge on the sail paddle hoist (sail) 
yri-lilt nirbara. 
(fastened) to bottom (of canoe) set up straight. 

(1) wi ““marks”’ the Dreaming of the canoe. 


(2) dumala, the cloth or canvas from which the sail is made, and so, the sail. dirmala, 
seems to be a variant hearing, but was said to be the name of the canoe ; probably 
a case of referring to a part, the sail, as the whole. Some informants of 1954 
said it was the north wind. 


(3) gor‘gor‘jun, urge on; interpreted as “ full sail on”’; the sail, filled with wind, 
is driving the canoe ahead. 


(4) Or li:nguna, danced. The reference is usually to the dancing of, or for, the red 
clouds, dja(l)bana—a totemic association of the Waramiri. The Songman just 
said “‘ (the canoe) with full sail dances.” 


(5) The people on the island see the sail andcry. The reference seems to be a double 
one. In addition to the actual canoe, which is being “ sung,” the people see 
the clouds as a sail of the Dreaming canoe, and are overcome. (ii) A shout 
precedes the second verse. 
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gargarjun mira:buluma lidara jirgoyo djinju-wuyu(1) maralayo(2) 
drives on “song ”’ dry from whom? from you from the paddle 
yn-lili girjun wandiri gargarjun dirmala-lili. 


(put) in bottom (of boat) turns (sail) flies drives on the sail-for 
(1) From whom? From you—are a question and an answer. 
(2) marawala-goyo, paddle-from. 

The white (dry) sail fills out in the breeze and flies (‘‘ runs ’’) on one side, and 
the paddle is put in the bottom of the canoe. 


(ili) djabana = li:nguna dirmalayuru garwardiri bindal-bindal 
red clouds danced for the sail(1) (the sail) goes up north wind 
girjuruna mada djimdun marala nirbara wandiri gargarjun 
(sail) turned speech “song” paddle fixed (sail) flies out drives on 
garuru. 
sail 


(1) The sail—from, but translated ‘‘ for the sail.’ 
(2) The sail is brought to one side. 


So the canoe speeds along, with full sail, leaning to one side, as the clouds do a 

corroboree. 

(iv) This verse, which starts very low, is a repetition, but with a reference to the 

Gumaitj people who see the canoe flying along. 

gulba marawala nirbara Gumaitj-guyu gargarion. 

“song ’’ paddle set straight from the Gumaitj urge on (with full sail) 

The chorus a: a: wi: “‘ marks” the Dreaming of the canoe. 

(v) This is practically a repetition, and is followed by one of the men saying 

that they would finish the song without going through all the verses. 

(vi) njumbana marabuluma dirmala-lili gargarjun bindal-bindal leinguna 
“song” “song” the sail for set full north wind danced 
dja(m)bana yn-lili marawala nirbara. 
red clouds in the bottom (of the canoe) paddle _ put straight 

The red clouds dance, and the paddle lies straight in the bottom of the canoe. 

The north wind blows and the vessel speeds on with a full sail. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


After a painful illness of several months, Miss Camilla H. Wedgwood died in 
hospital at North Sydney on May 17, 1955. She had been associated with 
Anthropology in Australia for about twenty-six years. Moreover, hers is the first 
death of any person who had been on the staff of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. A special article appreciating Miss Wedgwood and her work 
will appear in this volume of Oceania. 


Madamoiselle F. Girard, from the Musee de l’homme, Paris, who has been 
doing field research under the general guidance of Professor Elkin in the Mumeng 
region of the Morobe District, New Guinea, for over twelve months, returned to 
Sydney at the end of July on her return journey to France. 


Miss Margaret McArthur, who recently completed her two years’ tenure of the 
University of Sydney W. M. Strong Fellowship, carried out field work amongst the 
Kunimaipa of the Central Division, Papua. 


Mr. D’Arcy Ryan, working under the auspices of the University of Sydney, 
returned in August to the Mendi, Central Highlands Division (Papua and New 
Guinea), where he plans to remain for twelve months. 


Mr. J. H. Bell and Mr. M. Calley, of the University of Sydney, are engaged in 
research on problems related to the assimilation of mixed-blood Aborigines of New 
South Wales. 


The University of Sydney and Nuffield Foundation research project in 
anthropology and medical science in the Wabag sub-district of the Western High- 
lands of New Guinea (vide Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 3, p. 230) is well underway. 
Professor Elkin, the organizer, spent a month in the field in April-May finalizing 
local plans and arrangements. At the end of May, Professor N. W. G. Macintosh 
(Department of Anatomy) went into the region for two months to set in motion 
blood sampling, certain medical observations, and physical anthropology. He was 
joined by Dr. W. E. Smythe, who specialized in an analysis of the language, and a 
little later by Mr. B. Lockett of the technical staff of the University Department of 
Anatomy, who is remaining several months to continue lines of work begun by 
Professor Macintosh. The blood samples (over 1,200 in the first two months) are 
being analysed for blood-grouping at the Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service 
Laboratory, Sydney, under the direction of Dr. R. J. Walsh; parts of the samples 
are also being analysed in other laboratories for other objectives. In September 
Mr. Meggitt, of the Sydney University Department of Anthropology, commences 
a long period of field research in social anthropology in the same sub-district. Mrs. 
Meggitt will assist in certain aspects of dietary study. 
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Hands Off Pidgin English! By Robert A. Hall, Jr. Pacific Publications, Sydney, 
Australia, 1955. Pp. 142. Price, A15/-. 


This book is a spirited defence of Pidgin English and a plea for its systematic 
use. It falls into three sections: the first sketches the history of Pidgin language in 
general, the second exhibits the form and scope of ‘‘ Melanesian Pidgin ” (now spoken 
by far more non-Melanesians than Melanesians !), and the third deals with its future. 
The first two sections do not call for much comment. The historical sketch is well 
done. The author is at pains from the start to establish the contention that 
Melanesian Pidgin is a real, though limited, language, and not a formless jargon. 
This may be conceded. He believes that its vocabulary may be extended ad lib. 
by borrowing from English—a position which he proceeds unconsciously to illustrate 
by speaking on the same page of the “ U.N. anti-pidgin pronunciamento of July 
1953, and using this same Spanish word as a chapter-heading later, in spite of the 
existence of a perfectly good English synonym. Of course, if one goes on borrowing 
vocabulary in this way, Pidgin becomes English except for its grammar in the long 
run ; and then there is surely no need to maintain it as a separate entity. Govern- 
ment Pidgin newspapers are in fact doing this on a liberal scale, and not even 
transferrmg the loan-words into phonetic spelling ! 


The structural review of Pidgin is also on the whole well done. It may be 
questioned whether Hall is right in asserting that the Germanic ‘“‘ Ablaut ”’ was 
originally ‘‘ automatic and meaningless”: languages do not carry such features as 
part of an original endowment, though they may develop and retain them at a later 
stage. It is also at least unproven that the Germanic languages themselves represent 
a creolized form of Indo-European, as the author believes. On the phonetic level, 
the reviewer cannot agree with the author’s system of writing post-valic 7 where it 
is not heard, on the principle that this consonant may be revived if the word is 
compounded with or followed by another beginning with a vowel, e.g. /'fat/, “ fire,” 
but /fai’r p/, “ burst into flames.”’ There is no agreement in Pidgin newspapers ; 
one finds jia, “here,” ‘hear,’ masta, ‘“‘ European,” where Hall would write hir 
and master. The former is surely preferable on the model of the Australian pro- 
nunciation that set the pattern for Pidgin. Where an 7 is preconsonantal as in Hall’s 
markim, there is no possible justification for writing it, as the only possible pro- 
nunciation is /’ma:kim/, never /'markim/. Here again, however, there is still 
confusion in published Pidgin. In the Lae Garamut for 5th March, 1955, one finds 
“al pinis bilong go start school insaid ...” In other words, there seems to be a 
strong desire among writers within the Territory Education Department to assimilate 
Pidgin to English regardless of inconsistencies in the process. They do not seem to 
share Hall’s enthusiasm for the language “‘ pure and undefiled.” 


In point of fact, this confusion raises immediately the question of the future of 
Pidgin, and that is the most important part of the book. The reviewer’s conclusion is 
that present policy is definitely aimed at causing Pidgin to commit suicide, albeit 
as painlessly as possible, by taking more and more English over into it, as has already 
been said. It may be pardonable to conclude that even in the eyes of those who 
advocate it on practical grounds in New Guinea, Pidgin is ultimately to be condemned. 
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In that case, why this elaborate defence of it? Why the recent recommendation 
by the Education Advisory Committee that Pidgin should be taught as the school 
language in all the newly discovered territories and those still to be opened up? 
English is certainly the ultimate goal ; why “ beat about the bush ”’ by using Pidgin 
as a stepping stone ?—if the mixture of metaphors may be forgiven. Professor 
Hall claims that learning Pidgin does not hinder the learning of English later. After 
the reader has gone carefully through the grammar sketch that Hall provides, it is 
very doubtful whether he will still believe that assertion. The two morphological 
systems are just sufficiently alike to short-circuit each other for a learner, especially 
if he has to learn one after the other, both as foreign languages. To learn one dialect 
of a language and then learn another does not generally make for ease in the use of 
either. Neither, for that reason, can Pidgin be a satisfactory instrument for the 
teaching of English. 


Hall claims (p. 72) that in spite of appearances “‘ all varieties of Pidgin English 
have an underlying identity of structure with English, and their basic patterns 
show that they are outgrowths of English’. It would take too much space to 
demonstrate in detail the doubtful veracity of this claim; the author practically 
demonstrates it himself in his discussion of the ending in -im, which is nothing more 
or less than a Melanesian attempt to find in English an equivalent for the Melanesian 
transitive suffixes. In other words, the Pidgin speaker is thinking in terms of a 
Melanesian language rather than in terms of English. 


The main issue of the book is the future of Pidgin. Professor Hall’s attitude 
is made clear by the title he has chosen for his little book. He believes that Pidgin 
should be developed—not only that it cannot be abolished overnight (which is 
granted), but that it should have government encouragement and sponsorship in 
every possible way until it becomes the national speech of Melanesians (and Papuans, 
presumably). He recognizes the danger of such a language becoming a rallying 
point of militant nationalism, but is prepared, it would seem, to risk it. In spite of 
the case he makes out for the status of Pidgin as a language, there does remain the 
obstacle stressed by one of the “ detractors of Pidgin ” (p. 77—-Hall’s language has a 
strong emotional colouring throughout): “‘so far from being an independent 
language, Pidgin takes over a whole ready-made phonetic and morphological system, 
crudely distorted by false ideas of simplification.’”’ Although the reviewer is not 
prepared to go so far as this other “‘ detractor,’’ he believes that Hall’s claim is simply 
not true. Both Pidgin and basic English equally short-circuit normal English, 
because they are both based on systems of expression which are different from, 
while apparently closely akin to, English. 


What, then, of the future? These peoples are stepping gradually into the 
complexities of social and political life in the modern world, and their leaders already 
want to have a part in it. For these purposes any form of Pidgin—Melanesian, 
Takitaki, Haiti or any other—is inadequate. Gatherings like the South Pacific 
Conferences have shown the need for a metropolitan language for dealings of this 
nature. Speakers of Pidgin have and always must feel themselves in a position of 
disadvantage, if not of shame, in such situations. Hall has demonstrated this fact 
himself very clearly on page 102. To reply, “ All right then—teach the leaders 
English, but the bulk of the population neither can nor need to learn it for dealings 
amongst themselves” is equally to be rejected. The British Solomon Islands 
Administration, so roundly condemned by Hall, has realized that Pidgin can only be 
a temporary help; the mother tongue must always be the first vehicle of literacy, 
then the metropolitan language so far as it is needed. The U.N. pronouncement 
(pace Hall’s Spanish loanword) is aimed at situations such as these. It is not so 
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foolish as the author suggests: the only way to speak English is to learn English. 
As the field of contacts widens, the need for English becomes greater. The wholesale 
adoption of English vocabulary into the Pidgin newspapers makes this clear. It 
may not be so great in the Sepik Basin as in Rabaul, but it is only a question of time. 
Nothing whatever is to be gained by accepting Pidgin as an official language in any 
way at all. It is a necessary expedient for as short a time as possible. There is no 
call for the U.N. Trusteeship Council to reverse its stand, as Hall suggests on page 131. 
Its pronouncement represents a goal to be aimed at, a goal which must be reached 
before these peoples can reach the position to which the Council wants to see them 
lifted. The American Administration in Micronesia apparently does not see eye to 
eye with Professor Hall. 


A word should be said before closing about the format of the book. Published 
in Sydney, and consisting of 142 pp., 7” x 44”, with plain cloth covers, its price is 15/-. 
This seems excessive. Moreover, the printer is not able to provide accents for the 
French, German and Hungarian words that Professor Hall quotes from time to time. 
Surely something better should be aimed at by Australian printers if they wish to 
develop the scope of publication in this country. This is not in any way a slur on 
Professor Hail or his writing, of course, it is his misfortune—but it should be avoidable. 


At the end of the book Professor Hall suggests that Pidgin should be renamed 
““Modern Melanesian” or “‘ Neo-Melanesian,” to be called by the people Tok 
Melanijin, to prevent the idea that Pidgin is merely a “ corrupted ” form of English. 
Historically it is a “‘ corrupted ” form—not using that word in a derogatory sense— 
in that it is a Melanesianized form of English, due largely to imperfect assimilation 
of the original language. Moreover, for Papuans, whose languages have a completely 
different syntax from that of Melanesian languages, it is no closer an approach to 
their own way of expressing things than English would be. It may be a case of 
“ What’s in a name ? ”—but even if leprosy is renamed Hansen’s disease, it does not 
make the disease any more desirable. 


A. CAPELL. 


Gesellschaftliche Verhiltnisse der Ngadha. By Paul Arndt, S.V.D. Published by 
Missionsdruckerei, St. Gabriel, Wien-MGdling, Austria. 1954. Pp. i-xii+546. 
Price, Swiss Fr. 50. 


This large and well produced volume forms No. 8 of the Studia Instituti 
Anthropos published by the Anthropos Institute. It is not the first work by Fr. 
Arndt on the Ngadha people of eastern Flores, Indonesia. In fact, it is the fifth of a 
sequence, of which all but one have appeared in Anthropos. Two other works by 
the same author have been reviewed previously in Oceania—or rather, one appeared 
in Vol. XXIII, Part 3, and the second is still in the press. 


In the present volume the writer is concerned entirely with the social life. He 
lists in his first chapter a number of other subjects in preparation, presumably in 
article form. When these are produced, the Ngadha will be one of the best 
documented peoples in this part of Indonesia! 


The volume is divided into five parts: (tf) Parent and child, taking in discussions 
of marriage matters, bride price, disharmonies in marriage, the upbringing of the 
child, fertility and puberty rites (these were the subject of the second book in course 
of being reviewed in this journal) and circumcision. (2) Kinship relations, divided 
into four chapters, dealing respectively with the Ngadha meaning of “ kinship,”’ 
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kin groups, clan groups and rank within the clan. (3) Territorial units, involving 
the village and the bond between villages. (4) Relations based on professions 
and possessions, including both the practitioners of magic and people skilled in 
various handicrafts. He takes in this chapter also the relations between rich and 
poor, friends and enemies, thieves and slaves—the social position, of course, of the 
last two. (5) Law. In this chapter all questions of adat are treated, including trade 
and loans. The second part of the chapter is concerned with the adat of punishment. 


The whole is followed by a single page summary of Arndt’s general impression 
of the people, as compared with those surrounding them, and it is preceded by an 
introductory chapter about the land and people, and notes on the transcription of 
native words and a glossary of native expressions. 


All told, this makes a very impressive volume. Of its final accuracy, of course, 
no one but Fr. Arndt himself can be the judge, and he has studied the people by 
residing amongst them since 1924, with a break during the war years. One is struck 
by the variety found in what is essentially the same rite in different locality, e.g. the 
feasts, the customs regarding enclosure of girls, etc. This he mentions himself in the 
concluding “‘ Riickblick ”’ (p. 544). The only historical note is found on the same 
page, and it is interesting: ‘‘ If you ask the clans where they have come from, they 
all answer with little variation, ‘ From Dzawa Coné, from Inner Java.’’’ There is 
no means at the moment of knowing whether this local belief is true, and it raises 
considerable difficulty for the student of the history of man in those parts, for 
although the Ngadha language is Indonesian, it is far apart from anything known 
nowadays in Java. It might be worth following the investigation a little further. 


There is a detailed folding map at the end with two pages of explanations. The 
whole volume makes a very pleasing impression, and the only difficulty the student 
will find with it is its sheer size and detail. Its production leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


A. CAPELL. 


Gedaged-English Dictionary. By John F. Mager. Board of Foreign Missions of the 
American Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio. 1952. Pp. i-xiv+353. 
With foreword by A. Capell. 


This dictionary of the Gedaged (Graged) language, a Melanesian language spoken 
on islands to the north of Astrolabe Bay, Territory of New Guinea, and used as a 
lingua franca over a wide area in the Madang District and eastwards and westwards 
along the coast, ranks among the best of the unfortunately not numerous dictionaries 
of Melanesian languages. The outstanding features of this dictionary are: 
(1) Copious information about the usage of the individual words with the help of 
morphological indications, notes on idiom, illustrative quotations and the inclusion 
of synonyms and antonyms ; (2) detailed explanation and social, religious and other 
terms with a bearing on culture which helps greatly towards the understanding of the 
language in relation to the culture of its speakers ; (3) the inclusion of comparative 
and etymological information, i.e. the enumeration of related words from neighbouring 
languages with the majority of the entries, and the explanation of Gedaged words of 
Austronesian origin in terms of Dempwolff’s Ur-Austronesisch. A few examples 
may be quoted for illustration : ga’ze, v.t. (gizi-, gez). (These forms indicate changes 
undergone by the stem when an object-suffix is added.—Note by reviewer.) (Ur- 
Austronesisch—the author uses the term Proto-Malayo-Polynesian, note by reviewer : 
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garis, “to scratch,” Zivo: gaze, Bilibil, Takia: gere, Ham: geresin , Singor: 
gire-wa, ‘‘scratch lightly, write.”) To scratch lightly, write, compose, draw, 
decorate (with marks, light scratches, ripples), tattoo. Syn. kekaze. Cf. gale, 
begale, bigile, gezeyani. See gazek. yegazeyame, ‘1 am writing” ; tim ipalu gazeg 
isoime, “‘ the wind is blowing and causing ripples.” ma’gi, n. (Zivo: mogi, Bilibil : 
manygi, Takia: magiu, “ kind of taro.”) (1) Kind of taro (Arum maculatum), the 
Cuckoopint ; the new leaves are cooked and eaten. Cf. mao. (2) A wild kind of 
taro; not eaten. The leaves are cooked and eaten by women who wish to remain 
sterile. They have a very bitter taste. This wild taro is also used in performing 
sorcery. A spurned lover plants a magi, usually in a place inhabited by a spirit. 
A cigar stub is first put in the hole and the mag: planted on top. When the woman 
becomes pregnant the spurned lover goes and breaks the sprout, that is supposed to 
cause the child to die at birth. To kill the woman he will go and tear out the whole 
plant. Cf. kolompit, makez. mu'fuli, v.t. and i. (mu-, a prefix, plus fuli from Proto- 
Malayo-Polynesian uli, ‘‘ knead,” Zivo: fufuli, Bilibil: bululi, Nobonob: hault, 
Takia: fuli, “to knead.”) To knead into a round, spherical shape, to form (meat- 
balls, dumplings, shot), to roll (a roller), to stand (lie) about in groups, to form a 
concourse, to flock together. Cf. fufuli, fulufuli, fuli. tamol mufulig diendime, 
“the men are lying all in a heap.” 


The author deserves the highest praise for his outstanding work, which is 
equally of use to linguists and to people wishing to acquire a sound knowledge of 
Gedaged for practical purposes. 

S. WuRM. 


The South Seas in Transition. By W. E. H. Stanner. Australasian Publishing 
Company, Sydney. 1953. Pp. i-xiv, 1-448. Australian price, {2/10/-. 


The preparation of this book was undertaken in 1946-1947 at the joint request 
of the American Institute of Pacific Relations and the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, “‘ to examine the effects of the war on the indigenous communities, 
to study the problems of rehabilitation and reconstruction, and to consider such 
problems in relation to principles of international responsibility and trusteeship.”’ 
It is doubtful if any person better qualified for this task could have been selected 
than Dr. Stanner. An Australian anthropologist, experienced in field work, with 
economic training and a sound understanding of political science in theory and in 
administrative practice, he possessed just that all-round approach which such a 
project required. 


Unfortunately, the printing of the book was delayed six years. Consequently, 
it could not contribute to history in the making at the time, for events moved quickly 
in the immediate post-war years. Dr. Stenner’s work, however, is of first-rate 
importance in spite of that. His own hope is well justified that “‘ the book may still 
have interest as a contemporary study of a slice of time against the judgments of the 
day.”” No scholar studying the Pacific region in the war and post-war years would 
fail to study this book with profit and to be stimulated by it. In addition, as a study 
of the process of change, it will not be out of date for a long time to come. 


The presentation of data is based on field survey and on examination of docu- 
ments. It is valuable for this alone. But further, the book is especially useful 
because of the author’s objectively critical and practical approach. Theoretical 
generalizations are not accepted just because they are widely favoured or dogmatically 
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propounded. Indeed, it is the freshness and straightforwardness of the criticisms 
as well as of the summing up of positions and policies, which is the great merit of 
the book. 


Because of the time-limit set for the project, and so as to get a satisfactory 
degree of depth, Dr. Stanner limited his study to three territories in the region— 
Papua-New Guinea, Fiji and Western Samoa. All three are British, but are 
administered by three different authorities: Australia, Great Britain and New 
Zealand respectively. Moreover, the people in them fall into three quite different 
groups, in culture and in social and political organization—the Fijian being almost 
intermediate between the other two. This makes comparison illuminating, especially 
when, as is the fact, the author has a still wider store of knowledge of administrative 
policies to draw upon. In each case the author discusses the peoples, the administra- 
tion, European settlement and interests, and social, economic and political policies. 


It is impossible to discuss in a short review the many significant conclusions, 
criticisms and opinions put forward by the author in the course of this long and 
tightly packed work. The book must be read and pondered. But probably up to 
date it provides the best summary and analysis of the Cargo Cults in New Guinea 
(a phenomenon of crisis), and the most suggestive analysis of the western Samoan 
political situation. Page after page, too, needs careful consideration by theorist 
and administrator. For example, “in nine cases out of ten, native understanding 
is nil, of any area or regional policy based on generic external factors . . . since there 
can as yet be no real comprehension of the postulates and concepts brought to 
bear . . . Colonial local government, for example, though widely advocated as a 
‘training ground ’ for self-government, teaches little or nothing, under most colonial 
conditions, likely to be of any use whatever at the self-government level.” Or 
again, “‘ A main difficulty of the broad-formula approach in ‘ social’ development 
is that the formule are often semantic masterpieces rather than working tools.” 
Indeed, “‘ the unsatisfactory state of attempts at a normative deductive social science 
means that a ‘ scientific ’ policy of colonialism is still a deception of the innocent.” 
These and many more observations in The South Seas in Transition needed making, 
and Dr. Stanner will have justified the responsibility imposed on him by the institutes 
if he makes all concerned “‘ think on these things.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Adam in Plumes. By Colin Simpson. Pp. i-xvii, 1-268. Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney. 1954. Price 25/-. 


This, the third of Mr. Simpson’s ‘‘ Adam ”’ books, like the other two, is excellently 
produced and beautifully illustrated with colour plates, black and white blocks, and 
line drawings. The illustrations are all the more interesting and valuable because 
many of them have been provided by persons who took part in the exploring and 
opening up of what is one of the most fascinating and picturesque regions of the 
world. This is the central highlands of New Guinea. 


The book, especially the first half, holds the eager interest of the reader, because 
it recounts in graphic sketches the discovery and exploration from east to west of 
those highlands—and the finding of half a million people in a region which, up to 
1933, was thought to be too rugged for habitation. Those of us who watched from 
a distance these startling discoveries knew some of the leading persons concerned, 
saw the pictures and objects they brought back, and at length were able to go and 
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see for ourselves, take delight in living those years over again in the story as written 
up by Mr. Simpson. We know it all, but we never tire of knowing it again, especially 
in the carefully prepared form presented to us in this book. 


Mr. Simpson, of course, does more. He gives sketches of the process of culture 
contact—the work of administrators and missionaries. And further, with information 
gathered personally from missionaries and anthropologists or from their published 
works, he describes some aspects of native life. Incidentally, three of these workers, 
Dr. K. E. Read, Miss Marie Reay and Fr. J. Nilles, received their basic training in 
anthropology and in field work in the University of Sydney. 


Mr. Simpson is particularly interested in the natives of the Chimbu and the 
Wahgi Valley, not only because they have been studied by anthropologists, but also 
because of the beauty, and even gorgeousness of their adornment for special occasions. 
Hence the title of the book, Adam in Plumes. The plumes come from the birds of 
Paradise, which abound in variety in the highlands, and about which, with the help 
of experts, Mr. Simpson provides an informative chapter. 


The author, as is his wont, extols or criticizes individuals and groups, and to 
some readers seems unintentionally to adopt a patronizing attitude. His reference 
to missionaries, as he admits, seems “‘ ungracious ”’ in view of the personal help and 
information which they gave him. “ Missionaries, from my viewpoint, are not the 
most enlightened of men, though some are much more enlightened than others and, 
generally speaking, I have found them more enlightened than they are commonly 
credited with being . . . A wide-minded tolerance has been reflected in a number of 
the missionaries I have met. However, there are inescapable doctrinal limits to 
tolerance.”” In other words, because missionaries hold doctrines, they “ are not the 
most enlightened of men.”” The adverb “‘ most ”’ begs the question. In any case, 
administrative officers hold doctrines too, or policies, which set limits to tolerance. 
Some things, because of their policies, must no longer be done. Indeed, any European 
living permanently in such a “new” native area will set limits to his tolerance. 
They all may err in detail, like the missionary who encouraged the flutes to be burnt, 
though may be the making of flutes will not be lost, and better music will be produced 
from them than in the past. Whether we ourselves hold Christian doctrines or not, 
or agree with the policies of the Administration, we deceive ourselves if we do not 
see in many missionaries as well as in many administrators very enlightened men. 
Without the missionaries and their zeal, which arose from their doctrines, there 
would have been almost no native education and much less native progress than 
there was in Papua and New Guinea in pre-war days. 


However, anthropologists, like all who are interested in New Guinea or in new 
peoples, will appreciate Adam in Plumes. 


A. P. ELKIN. 























